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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


PROBING THE SUGAR INIQUITY 


\V ’HAT mysterious power, the papers are asking, paralyzed 
the arm of prosecution and blinded the eyes of investiga- 

tion whenever they approached the Sugar Trust, even during the 
Roosevelt Administration, when the popular rebellion against 
corporate corruption was at its height ? What strange conditions 
made possible and safe the iniquitous partnership between a great 
importing corporation and 

dozens of corrupt customs 

officials by which the United 

States Treasury was robbed, 

year in and year out, of mil- 

lions of dollars? Some of 

the details of this robbery 

were described in our last 

issue. Now the newspaper 

demand for the criminals 
“higher up” is coupled with 
a demand for light on the 
sources of their long-enjoyed 
immunity from punishment. 
“So strongly has the trust 
been entrenched,” says the 
Philadelphia J/uguizrer 
(Rep.), “that it is now de- 
clared that it has had its 
tentacles in all parts of the 
Treasury Department, so 
that revelations of wrong- 
doing in the past have been 
supprest and 
officials discharged or trans- 
ferred.” The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) 
laments that “men high in the 


overzealous 
HE UNCOVERED THE SUGAR FRAUDS. 


The basis of the present proceedings 
against the Sugar Trust is the evidence 
unearthed by Richard Parr, who asserts 
that powers “ higher up’’ in the Treasury 
Department tried to muzzle him when his 
investigations began to implicate the really 
big thieves 


Government of the United 
States have been besmirched 
by contact with the trust’s 
unlawful practises,” and it wonders where the trail ef rottenness 
willend. “The unofficial disclosures of the Sugar-Trust frauds,” 
remarks the Brooklyn C7¢/zen (Dem.), “implicate officials high 
and low in the Government service.” Many of these disclosures 
have been made by officials or ex-officials of the service who com- 
plain that their zeal in uncovering fraud has met with scant en- 
couragement from their superiors. Thus one appraiser tells how, 
as far back as 1899, he laid detailed evidence of the trust’s wrong- 


doing before Lyman J. Gage, then Secretary of the Treasury, and 


received the following instructions : 


“I don’t believe that my good friend Mr. Havemeyer [then 
president of the Sugar Trust] knows anything about this matter, 
and I want you to give him my compliments and present the state- 
ment which you have presented to me, and tell him if anything like 
that exists it must be stopt.” 


These instructions were obeyed, and there the matter seems to 
havedropt. Thedefrauding 
of the Government went on 
as smoothly as before. 

It is now known that the 
trust has been systematically 
defrauding the customs rev- 
enue to the extent of many 
millions of dollars, and, as 
the Springfield Republican 
(Ind.) remarks, “it is fairly 
to be supposed that this has 
not been done without col- 
lusion on the part of officials 
high in the revenue service 
of the United States.” The 
same paper goes on to say: 


“This is not all. To what 
extent has the trust had cor- 
rupt relations with Senators 
and Representatives in Con- 
gress? Why is it that, no 
matter which party has been 
in power, the trust has been 
able practically to dictate the 
termsvof the sugar schedule? 
Why, when the Republicans 
were revising the tariff in 
1890 on the basis of free raw 


MR. JOHN E. PARSONS, 


A Sugar Trust director whose son, Her 
bert Parsons, is the head of the Republican 
organization in New York. Herbert Par- 
sons recently accused Speaker Cannon of 
a political deal with Tammany, and it is 
rumored that the Speaker’s revenge will 
be a Congressional investigation of the 
Sugar Trust. 


sugar and a bounty on home 
production, trust 
able to secure high 
protection on refined sugar 
as to lead the Philadelphia 
Manufacturer, aprotection- 


was the 
such 


ist journal, to cry out that if this was to be the use made of the 
tariff ‘the game is up’ for protection ? Why, when the Democrats 
were revising the tariff in 1894, was the sugar schedule of the 
Wilson Bill so amended in the Senate as to bring a jeer from the 
whole country at the ‘Senators from Havemeyer’ and to cause 
the incorruptible President Cleveland to refuse his signature to 
that Tariff Bill and denounce the Havemeyer statesmen who had 
led the party into ‘perfidy and dishonor’? Why, withincreasingly 
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less trouble, has the trust been able to keep the sugar schedule 
satisfactory to itself in the Dingley and the later Payne-Aldrich 
tariff revisions ? ; 

“ Perhaps an adequate explanation is to be found in the admitted 
fact that the trust has been or used to bea regular and generous 
contributor to party campaign funds. It is matter for Congres- 
sional investigation what the contributions amounted to and where 




















THEY WORK EITHER SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 
Gregg in the New York Americin 


they were placed. But this is probably not the whole explanation. 
Gossip in financial and political circles has long fed upon a strong 
suspicion that the trust brought more direct influence to bear upon 
Congressmen, as through their admission to profitable speculations 
inthe stock of the trust or in other stocks whose prices it could 
affect one way or the other, Here is further matter for a Congres- 
siona! investigation:” 


The indictments already found by the Federal Grand Jury have 
not yet reached either the mighty officials in the American Sugar 
Refining Company or the higher officials in the Government serv- 
ice who, according to the New York American (Ind.), are really 
responsible for the trust’s crimes against the people. This paper 
joins with many others in demanding a Congressional investigation 
of the whole matter; and it goes on to say: 

“Cleveland and McKinley and Harrison are not here to defend 
themselves, but the lion-hunter had best speed his return to his 
country if he would like to keep ‘clean as a hound’s tooth’ the 
record of his Administration. 

“There is no charge of complicity against the living ex-Presi- 
dent. There are a dozen explanations that may relieve him of the 
reflection left by the astonishing attitude of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of his Administration. But the Roosevelt men would wish 
to hear from the lips of their leader himself the satisfying evidence 


that he had no part or sympathy with the thieves and brigands of 
the Sugar Trust.” 


It will be remembered that some of the sugar iniquities were 
laid before President Roosevelt by George H. Earle, Jr., at that 
time engaged in personal litigation with the trust, and were de- 
clared inadequate as ‘a basis of prosecution by Attorney-General 
Bonaparte. In the same year, 1906, Mr. Roosevelt appointed 
Richard Parr, now a deputy surveyor of the Port of New York, a 
special agent of the Treasury to ferret out the facts of the case. 
The present prosecutions are said to be based chiefly on the evi- 
dence collected by Mr. Parr. We read, moreover, that the Taft 
Administration is determined to do to the Sugar Trust what the 
previous Administration failed to do. “President Taft,” says a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Evening Post, “has made 
the prosecution of -the Sugar Trust his own affair.” 
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As a matter of comfort and convenience, suggests the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle (Dem.), Mr. Roosevelt “may find it to his taste to 
remain in the comparative seclusion of Africa, where the echoes 
of the sugar scandal may be fainter and less harassing than any. 
where within the United States.” Says the New York Globe (Rep.) 


“An amazing thing in connection with the sugar revelation is 
that so many men now say that they knew all about the frauds 
Collectors, appraisers, importers, special agents, and so on ar 
daily coming forward with detailed stories concerning facts thrus} 
on their attention, facts that admitted of but one interpretation. 

“There is naive unconsciousness of what this confession o 
knowledge implies. Former Secretary Shaw estimates that during 
the time he was the head of the customs service the Governmen: 
lost $100,000,000 a year from undervaluations and underweighings. 
yet it does not appear that he made much effort to effect a change 
Former Collector Fowler journeyed to Washington primed wit! 
information, yet came away without seemingly making any stren 
uous effort to reach the White House or even his close friend 
George B. Cortelyou, then Secretary of the Treasury. Forme: 
Appraiser Wakeman had under him a sampler who turned over 
bribe money, yet practically did nothing toward following up th« 
clue. If we are to credit the present recitals, practically every 
one, high or low, connected with customs administration was awar« 
of what was going on, and except for perfunctory talk and mil 
protest was supine. 

“During these years Theodore Roosevelt was President of the 
United States, and one is driven to one of three conclusions 
First, that the various officers did not actually know as much as 
they now assert they know; second, that they were themselves 
countenancing the continuance of corrupt practises ; or third, that 
they had an exceedingly low opinion of President Roosevelt—as 
sumed that he wasa monumental hypocrite and secretly protecting 
practises that he was publicly denouncing. Of the three possible 
explanations the most charitable to adopt is the first.” 


Says The World (Ind. Dem.), discussing President Tatt’s 
probable attitude toward a Congresgippal investigation : 


“He knows that his Administratiogis on trial before the country 
and that its sympathies will be judged largely by its attitude 
toward this Sugar-Trust scandal. . He knows that his Administra- 
tion has nothing to lose and very much to gain by a complete ex- 
posure of the corrupt partnership between the trust and organized 
politics. The more completely all the facts are dragged into light, 
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IN THE OPEN AT LAST. 
Macauley in the New York World. 


the stronger Mr. Taft will be before the country. It is not con- 
ceivable that he will surrender this issue to the Democrats or allow 
his opponents to capitalize it against him.” 


Already under President Taft’s Administration there have been 
wholesale dismissals from the customs ogee: as many as seventy- 
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“wow ! WHAT HAVE I GOT INTO?" 


—Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland Leader. 





Tart—* Oh, I remember now !"” 
-Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


SOME HOT POINTS FOR MR. TAFT. 


three official heads having fallen in that department since March 
g. “Weare inthe midst of the greatest shake-up in the history 
of the United States Customs Department,” says Collector Loeb, 
“and we are going to keep at it until the service is clean.” 


SENATOR ALDRICH WOOING THE WEST 


“T“ HAT Senator Aldrich is trying to cajole the West into giving 

its assent to a central bank that will dominate the country 
financially, and make us all the slaves of Standard Oil, is the view 
taken by hostile papers as they look at his speaking-trip through 
the Middle West. The prime object of his journey, said a Wash- 
ington dispatch when he started, was “to endeavor to allay the 
bitter feeling of hostility which exists against him and all his 
works” in this disaffected region, and “to dispel a prevailing im- 
pression that Mr. Aldrich is the incarnate money-devil with cloven 
foot, a forked tail; and horned like a very Mephistopheles.” For 
eleven days, from November 5 to 16, the Senator ranged through 
the upper Mississippi Valley and the Lake region, speaking at 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, and Detroit. “I go to learn, rather 
than to teach,” he said, “or, rather, I should say, to cultivate a 
friendly relationship.” This was the spirit of his speeches, :but it 
early became evident from them that he and the Monetary Com- 
mission, of which he fis chairman, look with considerable favor 
upon the scheme of a central bank, surrounded with such safe- 
guards, however, as shall prevent the evils predicted for such an 
institution, It also came out that the Commission will not have 
its report ready before December of next year, and this delay, with 
the long discussion certain before any action is takén, is thought 
likely to postpone any financial-reform to 1911 or 1912. 

The opposition to the Senator centers mainly upon the central- 
bank scheme. Sucha bank “can hardly be kept fram the financial 
control of a few Eastern centers or from the political control of 
the dominant party,” asserts the Des'Moines Register and Leader 
(Rep.), while the San Francisco Ca// (Rep.) is even more specific 
and avers that “Mr. Aldrich knows and éyéry man with any. ac- 
quaintance with financial affairs must be aware that no central 
bank could possibly be established that would not be controlled 
by Standard-Oil influences.” “A large proportion of the people 


* 


feel suspicious of Mr. Aldrich,” notes the Columbus Dzspasch 
(Ind.), for they recall his tariff record. “Can they trust him in 
this other matter of financial reform?” it asks. “He will have 
hard work,” remarks the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), to per- 
suade the people of the Middle West “that his backers are noble 
philanthropists,” and the Sioux City (Ia.) 77zbune (Ind.) even 
thinks that “his appearance of deference to the people is more in 


seeming than in fact.” “Having written a tariff law that pours 


‘money into their pockets while they sleep, Mr. Aldrich wishes to 


give ‘the interests’ control of the currency,” 
(N. C.) Mews and Observer (Dem.). 


his hands ‘ 


says the Raleigh 
Any measure coming from 
“will be viewed with suspicion for reasons too well 
known to enumerate,” observes the Chicago 7yribune (Rep.). 
“His record is against him,” and “his affiliations preclude al] hope 
that the West can ever expect fair play at his hands,” is the view 
of the Chicago Journal (Rep.), which puts it more strongly in 
another editorial : 


“No sane man but knows that a central-bank scheme formulated 
by Senator Aldrich will have for its sole purpose easy concentra- 
tion of bank deposits from all over the country in whatever fashion 
renders them most accessible to the Wall-Street gamblers who are 
his friends and employers. Such a bank will not be a bank for 
protection, but a pathway to plunder.” 


A number of important papers, however, indorse the Senator’s 
cause. The Milwaukee Sez¢zxzel (Rep.) rebukes the editors who 
condemn Mr. Aldrich’s plans because they dislike him personally, 
and it remarks incisively that “on the currency question people 
should think with their brains instead of their prejudices.” “The 
talk in some newspapers and by many politicians that the East 
aims to oppress the West industrially and financially ” is condemned 
by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) as being “incited by ig- 
norance or demagogy.” Senator Aldrich’s visit “has greatly clari- 
fied the situation for the Northwest,” asserts the Minneapolis 
Journal (Rep.), which adds that no one who heard him speak in 
that city “could fail to beconvinced that he spoke both as a patriot 
and as a practical man of affairs.” The Milwaukee /7ee Press 
(Rep.) declares the Senator “is performing an initial task in a 
much-needed campaign of education for which every intelligent 
citizen should begrateful.” Similarly favorable comment is heard 
from the Chicago Avening Post (Ind.), the Kansas -City Journal 


(Rep.), the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.), and the San Francisco 
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Chronicle (Rep.). The New York Evenamg Wail (Rep.) says in 
the Senator’s defense : : 

“In this particular matter, no less than in the ‘16-to-1’ agitation, 
the interest of the business community, whose spokesman tl:e 
Rhode-Island Senator is esteemed to be, is the interest of all. 
Nobody stands to win, everybody stands to lose, in the adoption 
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SENATOR ALDRICH ON HIS TOUR OF INSPECTION. 
—wWilliams in the Indianapolis News. 


of a banking- and currency-system that does not safeguard the 
banker, the manufacturer, and the wage-earner from the fluctua- 
tions of credit and the disaster of panic.” 


The wage-earner and the business man are even more vitally in- 
terested in the currency question, from a purely material point of 
view, than is the banker, because they suffer more in time of panic, 


said Senator Aldrich, in his speech at St. Paul; and at Detroit he 


“ 


declared his belief that these panics “can be avoided by the 
adoption of a proper financial system, a proper organization of 
Far from framing a plan to suit Wall Street, the Com- 


He said at St. Louis: 


credit.” 
mission will consider the whole country. 

“Our system must be one which will satisfy the people of New 
England, the agriculturists of the Mississippi Valley, the miners 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast, and the merchants 
of all sections. Surely the task before us is one of gigantic pro- 
portions, and the result of our efforts, good or bad, must depend 
not alone upon our own wisdom, but upon the assembled good 
judgment of the leading banking and commercial men of the entire 
nation.” 


After summarizing the good features of the central-bank scheme 
as it works in European countries and telling of the unanimity of 
thoughtful opinion in its favor, the Senator went on to specify, in 
his Chicago speech, “certain matters and provisions that must be 
guarded against or eliminated from any possible scheme 
be adopted in this country. 


” that may 
Some interpret this as a statement of 
the precautions that would be taken to fit the central-bank plan to 


American conditions. He said: 


“ First—It would be impossible to establish any credit organiza- 
tion that would interfere with or control existing banks, or whose 
resources or credit could be used for speculative purposes ; or that 
could possibly be dominated by the financial men or institutions 
in one section of the country. We have many financial centers of 
varying importance in the United States between which natural 
rivalries exist; and wha‘ever form our organization might take, it 
is necessary to guard against giving to one banking-community 
any advantage ovei another....... 

“Second—It is of equal, if not greater, importance that any plan 
which should be agreed upon should not have, or be likely to ac- 
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quire, any partizan or political character or bias. I know hoy, 
difficult it is in a country like ours, with a government by parties 
to keep subjects of governmental policy free from the suspicion ; 
partizanship. It is not necessary that I should recall to you th. 
number of monetary problems whose solution has been hopeless| 
delayed by being dragged into the political arena. Let us ho) 
that the American people have become more sensible and that th 
had precedents which have been established in this respect in t 
past may have been forgotten. There is nothing in existing ' cv 
ditions that should give to these precedents any value... .. . 

“TI have too much confidence in the inherent good judgment a 
intelligence of our countrymen to believe that the dead politi: 
issues of three-quarters of a century ago could be revived. . 
that the ghost of Andrew Jackson could be summoned to préve) 
a consummation which would be advantageous to all.” 

' 


‘ 


LYNCHINGS CONDONED IN CAIRO: 


HE most sickening and alarming manifestation of barbarisn 

and savagery that ever occurred in a civilized country.” is 
a Southern paper’s characterization of the double lynching recent): 
perpetrated by 10,000 citizens of Cairo, Ill. 


“ar 


In this mob were soc 
women, some of whom took an active and leading part in the fren- 
zied proceedings. 
saulting and killing a white girl, the other a white man awaiting 
trial for wife-murder. The negro’s turn came first, and his execu- 


One of the victims was a negro accused of as- 


tion developed into an orgy of blood-lust which has drawn ex- 
clamations of horror from the press of the whole country. How 
surpass in deviltry and bloodthirstiness, asks the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, the hanging, shooting, and burning of the 
victim, the parading of his head on a pole, the distributing among 
the crowd of pieces of his heart, and fragments of the blood-soaked 
rope, as souvenirs? Yet on the following Sunday, from half a 
dozen pulpits in Cairo, the lynchings were condoned as a natura! 
outbreak against the failure of the law of the State to punish crime, 
the ministers declaring, according to dispatches; that in the long 
run the mob’s crime was “likely to prove a blessing in disguise.” 


One Protestant Episcopal clergyman is quoted as saying : 


“Cairo stands disgraced before the world, but the disgrace is not 
merely in thelynchings. The real disgrace lies in the fact that the 
city has allowed lawless elements to control civic affairs. . . . This 
defiance of law and order made the lynchings necessary for the in- 
tliction of justice.” 


The Bulletin, Cairo’s leading newspaper, says the lynchings 
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THE West—“ The organ might be all right, but I don’t like the 
organizer.” —Rehse in the St.Paul Pioneer Press. 
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were “the logical result of years of police misgovernment and rank 
miscarriage of justice in the courts.” To the Mayor of Cairo is 
attributed comment in much the same vein: 


“The entire community was worked up to sucn a pitch that no 
other termination was possible. I believe that the majority of the 
citizens are pleased at the turn of affairs, and while they deplore 

















WHERE THE NEGRO’S BODY WAS BURNED. 


On November 11, the night of Cairo’s double lynching, a negro was 
hanged and shot in the city’s principal street, and his body dragged 
by a rope to the spot marked X, where it was burned. The alley in- 
to which agroup of women and children are gazing is where the body 
of his victim was found. 


the disgrace of the city and State, they believe that the result will 
be salutary. 

“There has not been an official execution in Cairo for ten or fif- 
teen years, and yet the city has had its share of murders. Juries 
have failed to convict in homicide cases, or have convicted only 
for minor degrees, and it has been possible for murderers to es- 
cape. In fact; murder in Cairo has, I regret to say, been tolerably 
safe. 

“The feeling against crime that has so long been supprest has 
found vent, and I believe Cairo will be peaceful and law-abiding 
hereafter.” 


The attitude of Cairo’s minjsters is regarded with surprize by 
the outside press, both North and South. 
Limes : 


Says the Chattanooga 


“Even if it were true that lawlessness had peen prevailing, that 
vice and crime were running unwhipt, it was not justified that the 
people should add to their offense of indolent indifference to civic 
duties the crime of murder. Menwhocan be awakened to a sense 
of their accountability only by the commission of feloniés had bet- 
ter remain unconsciously tolerant of the lesser sins and wickedness 
that thrive in their midst. 

“The trouble with Cairo was not that it had relatively more 
criminals and more lawlessness than other of its neighbors, but 
that its better classes have permitted themselves to live in a sort 
of ‘fool’s paradise,’ when they should have been busy attending to 
their civic duties and selecting men for office who would enforce 
the law. It is a dangerous enterprise always, and in any kind of 
mitigating circumstances, when the pulpit justifies or even palliates 
a crime.” 


And the New York /Vor/d remarks: 


“If a murder can be extenuated by the pulpit on the ground of 
its efficacy in awakening the civic conscience, by the same argu- 
ment arson, burgiary, and highway robbery have similar good uses 
in less degree. Apparently New York has not been sufficiently 
appreciative of the moral asset it has in its murderers, its gangs, 
and its grafters.” 


It seems to the Richmond (Va.) -Vews-Zeader that the “lynch- 
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ing zone” is moving from the South northward and westward with 
the negro: , 


“Statistics will show, we think, that such crimes are diminishing 
in the South and increasing in the Northern States with the move- 
ment of the negro toward and through them. It may be that the 
South is being rid of the bad element of negroes and retaining the 
steady, industrious, and ambitious who are peaceful and law- 
abiding. It is a plausible theory that the South is holding the 
best while the restless, the wandering, and the politically inclined 
and the irresponsible of both sexes go to the North.” 


The same paper points out that Cairo is a “border town,” being 
just across the river from Kentucky, and that, like Springfield and 
Danville in the same State of Illinois, “it is a city of refuge for the 
vicious and trifling negroes of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana.” Moreover, as the Louisville Courier-Journal 
explains, Cairo has naturally a considerable floating population, 
being both a railroad and a steamboat center, and located at the 
junction of two great rivers and three great States. A Cairo dis- 
patch to the Washington Pos¢ describes the lynching of the negro, 
James, as foilows: 


“James was strung up to the public arch. The rope broke. 
Then at least 500 shots were poured into his body. He made a 
partial confession and implicated another negro, Arthur Alexander, 
for whom the mob is searching. The lynching took place in. the 
most prominent square of the city in the presence of at least 10.000 
persons. 

“Women present were the first. to pull the rope. When it broke 
the frenzy of the mob was uncontrollable, and they fired volley 
after volley into James’s body, shooting him to pieces.. The mob 
then dragged the body over the streets fcr more than a mile to the 
alley where the murder was committed, and burned it.” 


The mob then broke into the jail where its other chosen victim 
was confined and dragged him to the nearest telegraph pole.» Says 


the dispatch already quoted : 


“The mob gave Salzner a chance to confess after the rope was 
around his neck, but he only mumbled that his sisters had killed 
his wife. 

“The mob became furious at this, and hardly gave him a chance 

















THE CAIRO COURT-HOUSE AND COUNTY JAIL. 


On the same night that it lynched the negro a mob broke into this 
building and hanged a-white prisoner awaiting trial for wife-murder 
Another prisoner sought by the mob was spirited away through a 
back exit by the authorities. 


to pray. A short religious service was held, after which he was 
strung up. He wept and begged for his life. 

“A stranger stept forward and said he believed Salzner was in- 
nocent, whereupon the mob fell upon him, kicked him, and knocked 
him down. He was made to beg for mercy, and announced ina 
loud voice that Salzner should be lynched.” 
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THE STANDARD-OIL DECISION 


V INGLED jubilation and cynicism greet the preliminary vic 
* tory of the Government in its suit for the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company as an illegal combination in restraint of 
trade. Thus while Attorney-General Wickersham declares this 
States Circuit 


decision of the United 


‘ 


Court of Appeals to be 
‘one of the most important ever rendered in this country,” and 
while the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.) hails it as “a brilliant 
victory won against the most powerful industrial combination 
known to civilization” and as a vindication of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, others are heard to predict that the decision, even if 
upheld by the Supreme Court, will yield next to nothing in practi- 
cal results. “It leaves the structure of Standard-Oil extortion un- 
shaken and unthreatened,” asserts the New York Press (Rep.), 
which points to the fact that the announcement of this apparently 
drastic decision had very little effect on Standard-Oil stock on the 
curb. The same paper goes on to say : 

“If President Taft and his attorney-general wish to succeed 
where President Roosevelt’s Administration failed they will give 
us no cant about the ‘victory’ won in the Circuit Court. They 
will take the proofs of crime against Standard-Oil conspirators 
into court and send the ‘really responsible ’ men to prison.” 

Inthe opinion of the New York 77mes (Ind.), on the other hand, 
the decision serves only to call attention once more to the faults 
of the present Antitrust Law, which that paper regards as alto- 
gether too sweeping in its inhibitions. 

This suit was begun three years ago in St. Louis under the di- 
rection of Attorney-General Moody. Its object was to enjoin John 
D. Rockefeller, William Rockefeller, Henry M. Flagler, Henry 
H. Rogers (since dead), John D. Archbold, Oliver H. Payne, 
Charles M. Pratt, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and 
about seventy subsidiary corporations from maintaining a combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of trade, to monopolize interstate 
and international commerce. Testimony was taken in a 
ber of cities, including New York, Washington, Cleveland, Chi- 
The 
fina! argument took place in St. Louis last spring, and the decision 


num- 
cago, and St. Louis, and is said to fill twenty-one volumes. 
was given out last week with an elaborate opinion prepared by 


Judge W. II. Sanborn, of St. Paul. 


curred, making the de¢ision unanimous. 


The other three judges con- 
Judge Sanborn’s opinion 
states that when the seven individual defendants and their associ- 
ates in 1899 “caused the majority of the stock of the nineteen cor- 
porations to be transferred to the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey in exchange for its stock, so that the latter company there- 
by acquired the legal title to a majority of the stock of each of the 
nineteen companies, the control of these companies and of all the 
companies which they controlled and the power to fix the rates of 
transportation, the purchase and selling prices of petroleum and 
its products which all these corporations should pay and receive 
in the conduct of their business in commerce among the States 
and with foreign nations,” the transaction “constituted a combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of, and to monopolize, commerce, 
among the States and with foreign nations in violation of sections 
1 and 2 of the Antitrust Act of July 2, 1890, and the Government 
is entitled to an injunction against the further continuance and 
operation thereof.” The court’s decree says in part: 

“That the Standard Company, its directors, officers, agents, serv- 
ants, and employees are enjoined and prohibited from voting any 
of the stock in any of the subsidiary companies named in Section 
2 of this decree, and from exercising or attempting to exercise any 
control, direction, supervision, or influence over the acts of these 
subsidiary companies by virtue of its holding of their stock. 

“And these subsidiary companies ... are enjoined and pro- 
hibited from declaring or paying any dividends to the Standard 
Company on account of any of the stock of these subsidiary com- 
panies held by the Standard Company and from permitting the 
latter company to vote any stock in, or to. . . exercise any con- 
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? 
trol over . . . said companies by virtue of such stock, or by virtue 
of the power over such subsidiary corporations acquired by means 
of the illegal combination. But the defendants are not prohibited 
by this decree from distributing ratably to the shareholders of the 
principal company the shares to which they are equitably entitled 
in the stocks of the defendant corporations that are parties to the 
combination. . ; 

“The defendants named in section 2 of this decree are enjoined 
and prohibited, until the discontinuance of the operation of the 
illegal combination, from engaging or continuing in commerce 
among the States or in the Territories of the United States.” 


THE CHERRY-MINE DISASTER 


E Bagi in this day of marvelous achievement in science and in 

scientific devices lessening the risk of various hazardous 
occupations, two hundred or more men and boys “must perish 
in a burning mine only a few hundred feet from the earth’s 
placid exterior, the open fields, and the light of day,” is, according 

















WIDOWS AND ORPHANS WAITING FOR NEWS FROM THE PIT, 


to the Philadelphia Pwd/ic Ledger, simply the grim “irony of cir-» 
cumstance.” While this paper finds indications of “slovenly man- 
agement,” the press in general do not place the blame upon any 
neglect on the part of the company operating the mine, but rather 
upon the carelessness of some workman who perished with his fel- 
lows. Thecatastrophe of November 13, inthe mine of the St. Paul 
Ill., will rank among the greatest 
mining-disasters of modern times, while the final rescue of 


Coal Company at Cherry, 


20 survivors after seven days’ imprisonment in a remote sec- 
of the 


this event. 


tion mine adds a dramatic touch to the horror of 
Such horrors, says the Baltimore American, “con- 
stitute a blemish on modern civilization,” and the statement 
vouched for by the Indianapolis WVews that “between 1900 and 
1908 23,539 men were reported killed in American mines,” lends 
force to the assertion of the New Haven Pa//adium that “it is a 
shame that our own country, with all its great minds and its men 
of fabulous wealth, can not apply its genius to finding a remedy 


for the terrible human slaughter inthe mines.” Similar statements 
are made by the Washington Zzmes, the Richmond 7imes-Dis- 
patch, and the Buffalo 77mes, while the St. Paul Dispatch asks if 
such things must be deemed unavoidable. This question has an 
affirmative answer from the St. Louis Repud/ic, which puts the 
labor and peril of the coal-miner “among the things fundamental 
to the portentous thing we call modern civilization, with its sooty 
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PREPARING FOR RESCUE WORK. 


WAITING AT THE MINE’S MOUTH. 


SCENES AT CHERRY. 


palaces and roaring workshops,” for “a coal-mine js a tinder-box 
anyhow, with its coal, its dust, its grease, and its masses of tim- 
ber.” The Washington S7a7 also finds that the coal-mining busi- 
ness is bound to be extremely hazardous : 


“The operations are conducted over a large area underground 
in the dark with the most complex system of thoroughfares and by- 
ways. Direct and continuous supervision over the workings is 
difficult, in some cases impossible. Trust must be placed in the 
working gang and in individual miners for the observance of the 
rules necessary to safeguard life. But sometimes the management 
reduces the supervisory force to the point where danger is multi- 
plied unnecessarily by the lack of a steady, ceaseless inspection 
necessary to maintain discipline and to give force to rules. 

“The workers in the mines grow careless. Knowing full well 
the dangerous nature of their occupation and the peril of their sur- 
roundings ; they become indifferent and take risks.” 


There seems to have been carelessness of this sort at Cherry, 


“ 


where the Milwaukee W7sconsin notes a “succession of blunder- 


ing accidents,” which it sums up as tollows : 


“The coal is mined at a great distance underground. The main 
and air shafts both descend to the lower level, a depth of 500 feet. 
Six bales of hay, on acar ew voute to the stables on the 38o-foot 
level, where the mine mules were housed, were ignited by the lamp 
of a workman who carelessly brushed too near. Then there was 
apanic. The draft caused by the fan at the top of the airshatt 
caused a powerful current of air to blow down the main shaft. To 
this shaft, the driver, in confusion, hurried the blazing hay, where 
it blazed more fiercely than ever, setting fire to the planking of the 
mine. Moreover, the suffocating smoke was carried by the draft 
down to the 500-foot level at the bottom of the main shaft. Near 
the shaft collected as many of the hundreds of men in the mine as 
could make their way through the galleries. The cage was drawn 
up many times full of miners. Then there was a signal from be- 
low to reverse the fan, which was done, unhappily, for it caused 
a draft that cut off the escape of those who had started to climb 
the ladder from the lower to the upper level. A rescue party of 
ten men went down, and four Joads of men were brought up to the 
surface. After the fifth descent the engineer in charge of the 
hoisting-apparatus received no signal trom below to draw up the 
car. Contrary tothe implorings of those at the surface, he waited, 
saying that to draw up before all were ready might cause the death 
of some of the men at the bottom of the shaft. Finally, when he 
changed his mind and drew up the cage it was found to contain 
ten dead bodies, blackened by flames. Soon after the hose at the 
surface was brought into use in pumping water into the shaft the 
water-supply gave out, and a long wait was necessitated while 
water was brought from a distance.” 


There is hardly an exception in the press of the country to the 
opinion voiced by the New York 77zdune that “the disaster was 
primarily due to individual carelessness.” the Kansas City /ourna/ 
saying : 


“For once in the history of mine disasters there does not appea 
to be any evidence that the mine company was remotely responsible 
for the accident. Every precaution had been taken except the im 
possible one against reckless playing with death on the part of the 
men themselves.” 


The “ magniticent heroism of the twelvé#escuers wlio deliberate] 
went to their deaths in the fiery mine in an effort to’save their im- 


” 


prisoned fellows” is looked upon by the New York Evening Post 


as a kind of courage “infinitely superior to any other.” This was 
“heroism at its highest,” for these men, as the New York 72meys 
puts it, “went down into the dark and the stifling smoke, intoxi- 
cated by no excitement of battle and far beyond the sound ot 


1 ” 
cheers, 


The New York American thinks that this terrible event ought 


not to pass “without leaving its mark upon the laws of the land,” 
and the Memphis Commercial Appeal hints that government con- 
trol might reduce the number of mine horrors. Not content with 
demanding an “unsparing and comprehensive ” 
Milwaukee 


investigation, the 
Free Press discovers in such disasters as this the 
“most potent arguments in behalf of laws compelling greater pro 
visions for safety in dangerous industries and some form of indus- 


trial insurance that will meet the rieeds of unavoidable accidents.” 


A NEGRO'’S LEGAL VICTORY IN THE SOUTH—A recent 
decision of the Mississippi Supreme Court is hailed by the New 
Orleans Southwestern Christian Advocate (Afro-American) as 


“ 


showing “in the first place. what one lone negro may do with right 
on his side,” and “in the second place, that Southern men can be 
fair.” The paper mentioned outlines the case briefly as follows: 
“Some time ago the Mississippi legislature passed a law which 
provided for the levying of a tax for the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools for whites. While the tax was by legislative enact- 
ment and was levied upon colored and white property alike, the 
schools were to be limited to the whites, manifestly a discrimina- 
tion. One Jasper County negro saw that this legislation was un- 
fair, and he had the manheod to state his conviction. He went 
further. He placed his contention before the Chancery Court and 
the Chancery Court upheld the contention of the negro and de- 
clared the legislation unconstitutional. The supporters of the law 
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appealed from the decision of the Chancery Court to the Supreme 
Court. The negro held on and his plea was made before the great- 
est tribunal of Mississippi, the Supremie Court, and this body of 
eminent jurists, several of whom were appointed by Governor 
Vardaman, took the side of the negro and the lower court and de- 
clared the law unconstitutional.” 

“The upward path of the negro,” the same paper goes on to say, 
“is necessarily one of contention, and when he is sure he is right, 
he should go ahead.” 


MONOPOLIZING COMMUNICATION 


N ANY observers see in the purchase last week of the Gould 

interests in the Western Union Telegraph Company by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company the beginning, 
if not the consummation, of a gigantic “Communication Trust.” 





HEAD OF THE GREATEST PUBLIC-SERVICE CORPORATION 
IN THE WORLD 


Theodore N. Vail is President of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which last week acquired a controlling inter- 
est in the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
by this transaction about $28,000,000 of the $100,000,000 of ‘Western 
Union stock outstanding changed hands, and owing to the wide 
distribution of the remainder this amount is said to carry control. 
“The new fact of the world of business,” says the New York 
evening Ala’, “is that there is now practically one ownership of 
the nation’s system of telegraph and telephone communication,” 
Altho the avowed purpose of this move is betterment of service 
and economy of operation, it involves possibilities of conflict with 
the Federal Antitrust Law and of oppression to the public, which 
are said to be engaging the attention of the Department of Justice. 
Says a Washington dispatch in the New York 7ribune : 
“Because of the numerous complaints from different sections of 
that the telephone companies were violating the 
Sherman Law by absorbing the smaller companies and establish- 
ing monopolies, the Senate a year ago instructed the Department 


of Commerce and Labor to makean investigation into the conduct 


of a}) telephone and telegraph companies doing an interstate busi- 


mess. 


the country 


The Bureau of Corporations undertook the work and has 
collected a large number of data, which will be presented to Con- 
gress in a preliminary report early in the coming session. 

“If the attorney-general feels that proceedings against the 
merged companies are justified he wil) doubtless call on the Bureau 
of Corporations for its data, so that a great amount of ljabor on 
the part of his agents will be saved. 


“The belief was exprest at the department that the latest com- 
bination includes not only the Western Union and the American 
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Telegraph and Telephone companies, but the Postal Company as 
well.” 


The latter suggestion is flatly denied by President Clarence H. 
Mackay, of the Postal Telegraph Company and allied companies, 
but it is admitted that the Postal owns a $10,000,000 interest in the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company. President Theo- 
dore N. Vail, of the latter company, is no less emphatic in his 
denial. “Notwithstanding these denials,” saysa Boston dispatch, 
“the belief still persists that ultimately the two concerns will be 
merged with the Mackay companies.” 


Mr. Vail says that one result of this company’s purchase of a 
controlling interest inthe Western Union is that “every man who 
has a telephone in his house or office has also what amounts to a 
telegraph wire,” since he can “call up the telegraph office by tele- 
phone and give his message, which will be sent by telegraph and 
delivered by telephone, thus eliminating the waste of time for 
messenger service at both ends.” In the second place, he says, 
the public will be benefited by economy, since by a new invention 
a telephone message and a telegram may be passed over one wire 
at the same time. 


By itself, says the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger, the fact that 
the dominating corporation which controls a great part of the tele- 
phone system of the country has secured a commanding ownership 
in the chief telegraph system ought not to be an occasion of anxiety. 


But it adds that the suggested possibility of further consolidations 
in the means of communication “excites concern.” 


As to the possibility of opposing the present so-called merger 
on legal grounds the same paper says : 


“No actual consolidation has taken place or is yet announced, 
and the combination of two lines of business under one control 
may not be subject to the same inhibition that would apply to the 
combinatior of two companies engaged in the same business. 
The managers of the operation, in other words, may be assumed 
to be proceeding with conscious regard for any obstacles that may 
threaten from the Antitrust Law or the Interstate Commerce Law 
or from the various State statutes.” 


Says the Washington 7imes : 


“If the managers of the enterprise are to undertake a project in 
watering stocks they will without doubt find themselves confronting 
a hostile public sentiment such as has never before opposed itself 
to a like enterprise. The country has come to understand, as 
never before, what is meant by inflation of capital. It understands 
the advantages of consolidation, unification, elimination of dupli- 
cated service and expenses; but it wants some of the benefits of 
those improvements to go to the public, and not all of them to be 
crystallized into dividends on increased capital. That is the 
simplest statement of the public interest in the matter.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


TueErE seems to be a lot of unemployed veracity in politics still.—W ashington 
Post. 

ALASKA is being touted as the dairying-country of the future. Ice cream?— 
Cleveland Leader. : 

PERHAPS the Sugar Trust hopes justice will use a pair of the old custom-house 
scales.—W ashington Post. 

Peary is entitled to the credit of having discovered the Geographic Society 
anyhow.—Cleveland Leader. 

Just to show its democratic spirit the Sugar Trust condescends to treat with 
the United States Government as an equal.—Chicago News. 

Tue public might forgive the ease with which divorce is effected among mil- 
lionaires, but the secrecy—never.—New York Evening Post. 

AFTER 13,000 miles of dinners, it is not strange that President Taft comes out 


in favor of a national board of health—New York Evening Post. 

Ir, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘Sweet are the uses of adversity.’’ the Sugar Trust 
ought to be able to turn its present predicament into cash.—New York Lvening 
Post. 

Tue Duke of the Abruzzi deserves credit for the arctic travel and mountain- 
climbing he has accomplished without precipitating any controversies. —Wash- 
ington Star. 

In the matter of “‘levitations’’ and other forms of dispensing with the law of 


gravitation, Eusapia’s table is far behind the Sugar Trust's scales —New Yorx 
Evening Post. 
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AMERICA NOT A CATSPAW FOR 
ENGLAND 


N English writer gives us a sad article on America’s coldness 
~ for Britain under the title, “The End of a Dream.” The 
British have been dreaming, it appears, that they have a tacit ally 
in the United States, and the dream’s end is an awakening to the 
fact that they have not. It will be remembered that during our 
war with Spain an enthusiastic Briton jumped to his feet on the 
floor of the House of Commons and proposed that Great Britain 
lend us her Navy. The loan was quite unnecessary, but the 
speaker voiced the feeling of many of his countrymen, and from 
that time on the friendly spirit for this country has grown until a 
few years ago the British Government withdrew their war-ships 
from Canadian and West Indian waters on the theory that Britain 
has nobody to fear in this hemisphere. During the present British 
panic at the German dreadnoughts more than one British speaker 
has referred to America as a Power sure to come to Britain’s 
rescue if needed, but there has been a noticeable lack of response 
to this sentiment from America. 

The present article on the end of the dream, which appears in 
the London Fortnightly Review, is inspired by just such a lack of 
response to a recent “exuberant speech” by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford before the Pilgrims’ Club, during his visit to this country. 
In this speech the British Admiral broached the proposal of an 
armed Anglo-American alliance as “the best guaranty of the 
world’s peace.” A Briton would expect the American press to 
hail the proposal with enthusiasm, but in the next morning's 
papers “the appeal fell flat,” and it was treated with “coldness,” 
“much ridicule,” and “considerable hostility.” This writer be- 
lieves that in the sentiments with which a large majority of Ameri- 
cans regard England there is “not a tinge of definite sympathy, 
and not a trace of decided preference.” 
as follows : 


On this point he enlarges 


“ There is a large friendly minority in the United States; there 
is another but hostile minority as large and perhaps larger; there 
is a third element which is neutral or fluctuating in its sentiments 
upon the Anglo-American question, but is probably more affected 
by the hostile press than by friendly opinion. If we examine this 
issue with realism we shall see at once how easy it is to misrepre- 
sent present appeals for Anglo-American friendship. Do we ex- 
pect America to help us in maintaining British naval] supremacy 
upon terms of reduced cost and limited liability? Such favorable 
conditions of national existence are no longer granted by fate to 
mortals. Whatever action or neutrality may be preferred by the 
United States wil) be dictated, not by good feeling or otherwise, 


but by considerations of what is called good business. And, 
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above ail, let us be certain of this fundamental principle—that 
American money will be spent and American efforts made for 
American account. Without the slightest disturbance of the good- 
will with which we ourselves regard the United States, let us cast 
off once for all the pernicious and futile dream that the Republic 
will ever be induced to play for sentimental reasons and for our 
benefit the part of ‘a brilliant second.’ In that direction we have 
at present just nothing to expect; and the more we realize the 
whole severity and significance of that strengthening thought, the 
better it will be.” 


It is natura] to ask what part America would play in case of a 
struggle between England and Germany. If any Englishman has 
any idea of “the maintenance of British supremacy at American 
expense,” he must learn to consider that “it is an idea which will 
continue to leave the majority of the American people perfectly 
cold.” America’s alliance with England in war, if ever it comes 
about, must be an advantageous alliance and the advantage of it, 
if it should ever exist, can be discovered only by the Americans 
themselves. Zhe Fortnightly continues in its strain of judicial 
cold-bloodedness in these words: 


“American hostility to England is less than it was before the 
Cuban war. But the force of positive friendship for this country 
is also less. In the last few years there hascome about a reaction 
in Germany’s favor almost as strong as the opposite reaction 
against Japan. Berlin has not quite, as it once rather prematurely 
hoped, won everything at Washington, but the Wilhelmstrasse has 
reason to be proud of itssuccesses. But there are signs of another 
movement. The closest students of affairs across the Atlantic are 
beginning to understand what the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
alliance means. They perceive that it represents an armed com- 
bination with which nothing else in the world can compare. 
Americans realize that if Germany ever won the mastery of the 
sea, it might not be so easy for either English-speaking Power to 
get itback. The Monroe Doctrine and the security of the Panama 
Canal might prove to be worth just nothing if the immense mili- 
tary resources of the German Empire once secured full maritime 
mobility. The United States would have its naval strength 
divided between two oceans. German naval] strength would be 
concentrated in one. The possible consequences need not be 
pointed out. It is essential that Americans should be left to think 
out the matter for themselves, and that responsible persons in this 


country should make no attempt to prejudice the process of 
reflection.” 


Recent changes in European high politics may, however, possibly 
react on American opinion, we are told, and the writer concludes 
ima somewhat less pessimistic vein. He tells us that America, in 


any case, will be no nation’s catspaw: 


“Tf there is no cause for complacent optimism, there is as little 
for morbid fear that Washington statesmanship will be made the 
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A SUDDEN DETACHMENT 
—Punch (London). 





ITALY HESITATES BETWEEN THE TWO HAYCOCKS. 
—Amsterdammer. 
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catspaw of German projects. The quadruple ex/tente, completed 
by the Czar’s visit to King Victor at Racconigi, will not be with- 
out its effect in deciding which way the balance of sympathies in 
the United States shall gradually incline. American intentions in 


this comtroversy will ripen, but they will not ripen in a hurry; and 
they will be determined by the general American view of American 


interests, and by nothing else.” 


HOW THE ENGLISH RICH USE THE LAND—Mr. G. k. 
Chesterton has inveighed against the ducal landlords of England 
as “enemies to property,” because the land which should be ap- 
portioned, even by “confiscation,” among the small farmers, is 
given away to deer and game birds. The amount of game raised 
on some of the great estates is ridiculously enormous, says Mr. 
W. T. Stead in his Review of Reviews (London). He gives the 
The estate he chooses 
as typical is that of Strathfieldsaye, consisting of 8,000 acres, 


following figures as illustrating his opinion. 

















NEW ASPECT OF THE NORTH POLE 
—Floh (Vienna). 








THE ETERNAL QUESTION OF THE POLE. 
American Commission at the North Pole examining witnesses. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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which was granted to the first Duke of Wellington by the Crown, 
as the reward of his military services. The birds and other game 
shot by the succeeding dukes and their friends from 1887 to 1909, 
on this estate, include pheasants, partridges, hares, rabbits, and 


woodcock. We give merely the annual totals, and the grand total: 


Seasons. Totals. Seasons. Totals. Seasons. Totals. 
1887-88...... 6,880 1896-97... 10,362 TOO8 O04 bas 66% 6,436 
1888-89..... 5,500 ESOT OS ws ees os 14,872 TQ0G—O7... 2.3: 5.590 
1889-90....... 2,871 TB08-09....5. 06 10,316 EQO7-08....45. 5,274 
1890-Q1....... 3,019 1899-1900..... 9,272 TOOB=00...0a55 5,973 
Ee a 4,752 EQOD-Of... . 5.2.6 6,642 —- - 
1802-03..-.:... 6,371 IQOI-02... -« 6398 Grand total in 
1893-04....... 7,209 1902703......> 2,088 22 years....149,285 
1894-95... 11,614 io en) ee oe 1,613 

1895-90 9,443 eee 5.550 


And the farmer and laborer could not touch a single head, 
even if they found the game on the road, or on their Jand—ex- 
Duke. Even to enter a 
preserve is to incur the suspicion of felony, as a poacher or game 


thief. 


cepting by express permission of the 

















PEARY’S PRESENT. 


Tart—"I am, of course, extremely grateful, my friend, but I fear 
there is more bitter than sweet in this morsel."’ —Amsterdammer. 








AMERICA’S LATEST PRIZE-FIGHT MAKES EVEN THE BIRDS SMILE. 
—Brokiga Blad (Stockholm). 


EUROPEAN MIRTH OVER OUR POLAR JAR. 
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IN DEFENSE OF FERRER 


C9 much has been published in condemnation of Francisco 
- Ferrer as to give interest and importance toa spirited defense 
of his character, from the pen of an ex-Senator of the French 
Republic, printed in a London review of the first importance. 
Alfred Naquet classes Francisco Ferrer Guardia with the first 
leaders of progressive thought in Europe. He thinks he ought to 


find his niche in the temple of heroic fame with such heroes of the 























ORDER REIGNS AT BARCELONA. die iii. 

Renaissance as Etienne Dolet, who was before his age and was 
burned by order of the Holy Ifquisition, as were Giordano Bruno 
and John Huss. The writer of this article, in 7he Mineteenth 
Century and After, styles himself “a confidential friend” of the 
founder of the Modern School at Barcelona. 
told, did not believe in the employment of revolutionary violence 
asa means of enforcing reforms. He had begun as a conspirator, 
but ended as a peaceable reformer, says Mr. Naquet. 
his words on Ferrer: 


For Ferrer, we are 


To quote 


“He had arrived at the conclusion that the employment of vio- 
lence is useless; that, despite its apparent swiftness, it is the slow- 
est method in the end. . . . Every day he was alienated more and 
more from the idea of revolutionary action, confining himself 
more completely than ever to the work of the Escuela Moderna, 
and to the publishing-house which he had founded at Barcelona in 
order to place at the disposal of the new teaching the books which 
seemed to him indispensable to the carrying out of his idea.” 


The main proofs against the accused man were derived from the 
language used in certain proclamations found in his possession, 
notes Mr. Naquet. There is no evidence, excepting the statement 
of the police, that these documents were ever found, and even if 
found they proved nothing, declares Capt. Francisco Galceran, 


who defended the prisoner during his trial. To quote his words: 


“*These proclamations were discovered in the course of a search 
conducted by the police at Mas Germinal, without the presence of 
any one who could be relied upon to furnish a guaranty of the 
genuineness of the discovery. On no other occasion-were the 
searchers rewarded by any results. These proclamations, of which 
my client denies the authorship, are full of such colossal errors 
that the mere sight of them would suffice to prove that they were 
issued anterior to the latest events and were written at another 
period and for quite another object.’ Capt. Francisco Galceran 
goes on to remark that, even if the said proclamations had been 
composed by his client, the fact of his having written them and of 
his having put them away ina file of papers, and leaving them after- 
ward unpublished to the world, can not constitute acrime. The 
crime, if crime indeed there was, would solely have been that 
committed by the Conservative journals that spread the document 
broadcast by thousands of copies, without permission of the pre- 
tended author and in spite of the magisterial secrecy attaching in 
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Spain to documents discovered in the course of magisterial inves- 
tigations.” 


Ex-Senator Naquet concludes his defense and eulogy of the 
alleged revolutionary with the following glowing words: 

“Ferrer has been shot. This great citizen, this great education- 
ist, this good and noble man, no longer lives. He died innocent 
of the crimes imputed to him; he died without being allowed to 
defend himself, without any opportunity of sifting the charges or 
examining the witnesses brought up against him. 

“TI do not weep for him; weare all under sentence of death from 
the moment of our birth, and to die, like Ferrer, sacrificed for the 
most exalted sentiments of humanity, is to escape death in order 
to enter into immortality. Ferrer will live forever enshrined in 
history like all those who have fallen for the enfranchisement of 


human thought—the men like Giordano Bruno, Etienne Dolet, 
John Huss, and all the martrys of the Inquisition of which he is 


the last in order of date, but not in glory.” 


BLIND VENGEANCE OF KOREA 


HE dethronement of their Emperor and the substitution of 

his son as amere dummy of royalty, the cruelty of Japanese 
officials, and anger of Korea at Japanese immigration are, accord- 
ing to the European press, the causes which led to the assassina- 
tion of Prince Ito. It is an example of the savage tho passive re- 
sentment of a nation ,finding expression in the fury of a single 
fanatic. The newspapers of Germany, France, Austria, and Eng- 
land agree in such a palliation, or at least explanation, of a crime 
which is in no way justifiable, altho the feelings that led to it may 
have been. This is the opinion of the London Sfectator, which 
says that “there is no doubt that the [Japanese] military policy in 
Korea immediately after the Russo-Japanese War was narrow and 
hard.” Other papers think the indignation of the Koreans had a 
much deeper foundation. Thus the Pester Lloyd defines the issue 
by stating that the assassination was the work of the party who sup 
ported the deposed Emperor of Korea, and proceeds as follows. 


“When Japan, on the outbreak of the war with Russia, assumed 
the protectorate of Korea it was Ito who conceived the plan on 











. HELP!” 


“HELP! . 


CHORUS OF ONLOOKERS—“ Unbar the gate and we'll help you.” 
—National Review (Shanghai). 


which the ‘Hermit Kingdom’ was to be administered....A 
short time afterward Ito himself went as ‘Tokan’ or General Resi- 
dent to Seoul. His first act was to dethrone the Emperor on ac- 
count of the protest against Japanese domination made in 1905. 
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The Emperor was thus compelled to abdicate in favor ef his son 
in July, 1907, and the new sovereignty was reduced to no more 
than a make-believe. These occurrences excited repeated revolts 
against the Japanese domination, and in these revolts the Korean 
Army, incited by the ex-Emperor, took part. Prince Ito hastened 
to disband the Korean forces, and, in addition to his regular garri- 
son, imported more and more Japanese troops, who formed a sort 
of colony in the country. 

“The assassination was evidently the act of the ex-Emperor's 
party, who have brought it about that the founder of the new order 
of things in Japan, and the greatest of contemporary statesmen, 
should be treacherously murdered just at the moment when he was 
on the point of crowning his long series of diplomatic successes by 
solving the greatest of problems presented by Asiatic politics.” 


He suffered from the sins of his subordinates, declares the Paris 
Temps, which, after relating at length his life and his successes as 
a statesman, so well known to Americans, adds in conclusion : 


“In spite of his excellent intentions Prince Ito failed to appease 
the hatred of Korea. It was to him that the Koreans imputed the 
brutal acts so often committed by his deputies in the Japanese ad- 
ministration of the country. Still further, their patriotism saw in 
him the detested representative of a foreign conqueror. ‘The 
Empire of the Morning Calm’ was impotent to defend its liberty, 
and the consciousness of defeat immediately suggested assassina- 
tion as the only reprisal. The victim of this revenge was, how- 
ever, by no means responsible for a historical situation so grievous 
to Korea. Moreover, assassination, under any circumstances, is 
not an expedient which commands our approval. Europe, there- 
fore, will render the just homage of respect to the memory of an 
illustrious statesman whose end was so tragic.” 


The Koreans were incensed by the intolerable weight of Japan- 
ese fetters and Japanese cruelties, remarks the well-informed 
Hamburger Nachrichten, and the assassination was not unex- 
pected. Twice before had it been attempted. Thus we read: 

“Prince Ito’s personal safety was protected by the troops at 
Seoul, as in Japan. He fell a victim to Korean vengeance in 
Manchuria. It is unquestionable that Korea within the brief 
space of a few years made extraordinary progress in education as 
well as in trade under his administration. But the subjugated 
Koreans felt no less keenly the fetters they bore. A Japanese has 
described for us ina Japanese newspaper the horrible maltreat- 
ment of the Koreans by his countrymen, the contempt which the 
Japanese showed for Koreans, and the wrath with which the 
Koreans regarded the daily increasing number of Japanese settlers. 
Naturally this wrath found a definite object in the representative 
of Japanese policy in Korea, and so the Marquis Ito fell by the 
bullet of a Korean, for his murder had been openly delegated to one 
of the Korean secret societies animated by hatred of Japan.” 


England especially feels the loss of Prince Ito, the leading 
statesman of her ally, declares the London 77mes which makes 
the following reflections on the mistake of the Korean assassin : 


“While no surprize can be felt by those who know the tempera- 
ment and the habits of the Koreans that their resentment against 
Japanese rule should result in assassination, there is a singularly 
cruel irony in the choice which the assassin has made of his vic- 
tim. The statesman whom he has slain was the man who first 
stamped the policy and the administration of Japan in Korea with 
the character of conciliation. He knew, as all real statesmen 
know, that the rule of one nation over another must be firm, if it 
is not to be mischievous. But he knew, too. that, if it is to be 
beneficent to either, it can not rest on force alone. He was very 
sensible that his predecessors had trusted too exclusively to the 
use of the high hand in their relations with the Koreans; and in 
the three and a half years during which he was responsible for the 
administration of the country he did his utmost to correct their 
errors and to moderate the unfavorable impressions which they 
had created. On the Korean question, as on the other great ques- 


tions which his life was spent in solving, he was under no illusions. 
He saw and acknowledged that the task before his country in 
Korea would be arduous and long: but he was confident that in 
the end a wise, moderate, and patient policy, such as he himself 
initiated and pursued, could not but win over this people of kin- 
dred race.”— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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CANADA TO BUILD DREADNOUGHTS 


Hf& example of Australia has roused the colonial patriotism 

of Canada, and according to the Patrze (Montreal). a French 
organ, two war-ships of the largest size and most recent type are 
to be built with a view primarily to the defense of the coasts of 
the Dominion. It is even announced that the new vessels will be 
named severally Oxtarzo and Quebec. All the papers. of what- 
ever party, agree that Canada ought to havea navy. 7he News 
(Toronto), an independent daily “devoted to politics, education, 
literature, the presentation of current news, and the diffusion of 
useful information,” puts the matter clearly and directly as follows : 


“Without British command of the seathe Empire can not endure. 
Since Canada, Australia, and South Africa became British coun- 
tries and learned the meaning of British freedom, the salt highway of 
the nations has been guarded by the British Navy. Our immunity 
from attack and the safety of our sea-borne commerce have been 
paid for in golden guineas by the taxpayers of the British Isles. 
When the colonies were inhabited by struggling pioneers, such 
genercsity was capable of explanation. But now this country is 
prosperous, the cities are busy with commerce, many Canadians 
have attained the ease of a competence; and the average citizen 
has never known the pinch of poverty. We are wealthy and pros- 
perous. Should we not contribute to our own defense? We have 
a militia, but we have done nothing toward the far more important 
question—-the safety of our seas. In this we have lagged behind 
the other outposts of Empire. It is not to our credit for Canada 
to appear as a swaddled babe, incapable of self-help.” 


The opposition paper, Zhe Evening Citizen (Conservative, 
Ottawa), thinks Canada should “ bide a wee” and learn a little more 
clearly how best to help the Mother Country before she builds ex- 
pensive ships, and we read: 


“While eager to do our part in support of the Empire, the aver- 
age citizen is mystified as to the best means to go about it, and 
therefore liable to be misled by aay political trickster or well- 
intentioned faddist. But if Great Britain would indicate what she 
wants, and what she considers as essential at the present juncture 
to insure her supremacy on the seas, the great majority of Cana- 
dians would give it to her, and no political clique or partizan 
sophist could safely stand in the way of that determination.” 


Self-defense is impossible without a Canadian navy, and war- 
ships are as necessary for the Dominion on the Pacific as they are 
to Australia, declares Canadian Life and Resources (Toronto), a 
weekly devoted to the exploitation and development of the country. 
Thus we are told: 

“There is not any danger from attack in the Pacific, to which 
Australia is exposed, that does not threaten with equal force our 
own Pacific coast line. Australia is going to spend $12,500,000 
annually on this navaland military-defense scheme. It is our firm 
belief that the safety and honor of Canada demand an expenditure 
every dollar as big. In other words we shall have to just double 
what we now spend. Our safety demands it. Do not make any 
mistake about that. ... Great Britain is overtaxed already to 
keep up with the growth of the German Navy. And the German 
Navy threatens Vancouver and Halifax just as much as London 


and Liverpool, or Sydrey, or Cape Town.” 


Besides, remarks the London (Ont.) Advertizer, a leading Gov- 
ernment organ, this step contemplated by the Australian and 
Canadian parliaments may teach a salutary lesson to Germany. 


To quote the words of this paper: 


“The action of the British daughter nations may help to con- 
vince Germany that it is useless to build a navy against the com- 
bined resources of the British Empire, if she nurses the ambition 
of rivaling British sea power. At all events, by the time the 
Canadian naval service is fully organized the prospects of a limi- 
tation of armaments by international agreement, or of an under- 
standing between Great Britain and Germany, may be much 
If Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
will have helped to promote the improvement, their money will 
have Leen well spent.” 
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SEEING MICROBES 


” 


gi “ultra-microscope,” which can make visible to the eye 

particles much too small to be seen with the ordinary mi- 
croscope, has been described more than once in these columns. 
Through this instrument not strictly the particles themselves are 
but rather their effects in interfering with rays of light. A 
recent report that very small bacteria may be seen and identified 
by this means provokes the following skeptical remarks from 7he 
British Medical Journal (London, October 30) : 


Seen, 


“One of the methods whereby it has been attempted to demon- 
strate objects which are too small to be visible under the ordinary 
microscope is based on the principle of dark-ground illumination. 
If a narrow beam of light is allowed to pass into a dark room, an 
observer with his line of vision at right angles to this beam can 
see the minute particles of dust which are illuminated, because his 
eye receives some cf the rays of light which are 
diffracted from these luminous points, and is not 
confused by the diffusion of light from other 
sources. Similarly, if minute objects under the 
microscope are illuminated obliquely by a strong 
light which is not allowed to pass directly into 
the microscope, the objects in the microscopic 
field will appear luminous upon a black ground. 
Dr. Comandon, in a recent essay on the clinical 
use of the ultra-microscope, endeavors to show 
that this method of examination may be applied 
with advantage to ordinary clinical material, as 
well as for the purpose of detecting extremely 
minute objects. Dispensing with the artificial 
effects produced by the fixing and staining of 
specimens, it provides a means for the direct ob- 
servation of cells and microorganisms in the living 
state. The author . declares that it imparts 
valuable information as to the exact morphology, movements, 
and biological characteristics of [certain tiny organisms]. He 
thinks the method is suitable for general application in the 
study and identification of bacteria and other parasites, and 
also for investigations on the structure of cells zz vivo. We 
admire the author’s enthusiasm and appreciate his patient mas- 
tery of the difficult technic which is evidently to be grappled 
with before one can obtain satisfactory results with the ‘ultra- 
microscope.’ It would be most unwise to disparage any attempts 
to open out a new line of research, but at present the author's 
opinion about the value of his results appears to be unduly san- 
guine. Given a sufficiently powerful light, the ‘ultra-microscope ’ 
may be able to reveal objects which are too minute to be visible 
with ordinary methods, but it is difficult to understand how it can 
give accurate definition; and it therefore remains to be proved 
that in dealing with spirochetes and other structures, which, tho 
small, are not ‘ultra-visible,’ the dark-ground illumination of un- 
stained material will add to our knowledge of structural detail.” 


Despite these doubts, press dispatches announce that Comandon, 


by the use of the new process in combination with the cinemato- 


graph, has actually been able to show bacteria and blood-cells in 
motion and action—* microbes at war,” as the report picturesquely 
but somewhat inaccurately phrases it. Says a dispatch from Paris 
to The Datly Express (London, October 28) : 


“ \ wonderful combination of the microscope and the cinemato- 
graph was shown at the French Academy of Science to-day by 
Professor Dastre on behalf of M. Comandon, the inventor. 

“The apparatus takes thirty-two pictures a second, and enlarges 
the objects to 20,000 times their natural size. 
this way would be as large as a six-story house. 

“One of the series of pictures shown was a drop of blood taken 
from a rabbit into which sleeping-sickness microbes had been in- 
jected. It was very curious to see the microbes—which looked 
about a foot long—separating the red and white corpuscles of the 
blood. One microbe entered into a red corpuscle, and remained 
thENe Ss ck ss 

“M. Comandon succeeded in taking cinematograph pictures of 
fatty globules .125 part of an inch in diameter. 


A flea enlarged in 
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“It was extraordinary to see these tiny organisms fighting with 
their enemies in the blood, and it was a little startling. M. Coman- 
don showed pictures of fever microbes and the microbes of other 
diseases struggling with the corpuscles of the blood, and showed 
how these microbes forced their way into our organisms. 

“At present the invention is only in the laboratory stage, but it 


will soon be possible for al] doctors to use it, and to profit by its 
lessons.” 


MEDICINE AND DR. ELIOT'S “NEW 
RELIGION” 


S ex-President Eliot’s “New Religion,” which seems to have 

received the cold shoulder with surprizing unanimity, finally 
to come to its own through its kindly word for the doctors? Dr. 
Eliot's remark that the “ 


works of love,” wrought by medical in- 
vestigators in finding, or even searching for, new 
cures for wide-spread diseases, entitle them to be 
ranked as ministers of religion, awakes a sympa- 
The Dietetic and 
(New York, November) and it 
speaks as follows in a leading editorial : 


in the breast of 


Hygienic Gazette 


thetic chord 


“Whether we know it or not, all have certain 
inherited or acquired beliefs, which, however in- 
consistent and out of harmony with our acts, are 
the bases of some sort of a scheme of ethics 
which satisfies our needs and which is in the last 
analysis our ‘religion,’ comprizing the rules by 
which we live. That is a plain statement of fact 
which any one who cares to reflect upon may 
verify for himself. Our profession is essentially 
materialistic, and we are not much given to any 
particular form of speculative philosophy. More- 
over, we seldom find it advisable to take issue with jarring sects, 
since the proportion of good and bad in each seems about 
equally meted out. The tendency to mix religion with medicine 
is as ancient as the proverbial hills, in spite of the fact that all 
such attempts either have ended in failure or have produced 
mediocrity or quackery in the one and lukewarmness or fanat- 
icism in the other. The permutations and combinations which 
are thus possible seem multitudinous in the extreme, but in 
whatever guise they are exploited they are pretty sure to have some 
sort of a following for at least awhile. As Dr. Eliot well says, 
there is nothing in this ‘new religion’ which is essentially new; 
for it implies simply a readjustment of facts in doctrine and prac- 
tise which are at present widely understood by all intelligent and 
humane people everywhere Set wise 

“The tendency has been and is toward the increase of human 
happiness and general betterment of the race through the applica- 
tion of knowledge to overcome the tyranny of physical forces. In 
other words, there has arisen a sort of rational immunization from 
Hellenic foolishness and medieval barbarity. To quote Dr. Eliot: 
; The mother who loses her babe, or the husband his wife, by 
a preventable disease is seldom able to say simply “It is the will 
of God. I resign this dear object of love and devotion, 
has gone to a happier world.” 


AT WAR.” 


who 
The ordinary consolations of in- 
stitutional Christianity no longer satisfy intelligent people whose 
lives are broken by the sickness or premature death of those they 
love.’ This may be regarded by some as crass materialism of the 
first order, yet it is in great measure in accordance with modern 
accepted notions of things. However, when one speaks of pain, 
severe excruciating physical suffering, it seems scarcely sufficient to 
rely merely on opium, or ether, or the surgeon’s knife. 

“We must recognize a great psychic and spiritual principle which 
cries out for something beyond paltry human power ; and the truly 
humane physician will recognize this principle and give it the 
proper status in his armamentarium. He need not himself bea 
purveyor of mental healing, but he may in justice and kindness of 
heart delegate this psychic influence to a qualified religionist, and 
in so doing he need have no misgivings as to his own prestige in 
the mental horizon of his patient. The inspiring of confidence 
does not necessitate the agnostic, the scoffer, or the bigoted, 
blithering sensationalist. Says Dr. Eliot: ‘The two sentiments 
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which most inspire men to good deeds are love and hope,’ and 
these he believes are thoroughly grounded in concrete deeds and 
visible, serviceable conduct. ‘ Whena man works out a successful 
treatment for cerebrospinal meningitis—a disease before which 
medicine was absolutely helpless a dozen years ago—by applying 
to the discovery of a remedy ideas and processes invented or de- 
veloped by other men studying other diseases, he does agreat work 
of love, prevents for the future the breaking of innumerable ties 
of love, and establishes good grounds for hope of many like bene- 
fits for human generations tocome. The men who do such things 
in the present world are ministers of the religion of the future.’ 
“This praise is generous and well merited. One likes to hear 
due appreciation of noble work nobly performed, and yet physi- 
cians in carrying out these life-saving measures are merely work- 
ing out their destiny as a part of the great organic scheme of crea- 
tion. Somewhere there is a great Influence at work which, instead 
of nullifving our labors in such cases, permits us to take a tiny 
step forward. This may seem like fatalism, but it is also history. 
When the time is ripe each and every problem will be solved and 
each and every mystery vanish into the boundless ether. Our 
ephemeral efforts must find their reward in our search for truth 


rather than in truth itself, which is the most eternally elusive thing 
we mortals know.” 


AN ALL-ROUND EYE FOR SUBMARINES 


A SERIOUS defect of the periscope now in use on submarines 
« is its limited range of vision. The steersman can turn it 
this way and that and get a glimpse that is better than none at all, 
but it is at the same time extremely inadequate. On at least two 
occasions, we are reminded by Zhe Scientific American, sub- 
marine-boats have been run down by unseen vessels coming up 
behind, The larger craft could hardly be expected to see the 
little periscope sticking up above the water, and the periscope did 
not see them, Something better has now been devised which will 


enable the submerged pilot to see all around his little horizon at 
once, Says the writer of this article; 


“As long as the submarine has but a single eye it would seem 
quite essential to make this eye all-seeing; and since the two 
lamentable accidents just referred to, an inventor in England has 
devised a periscope which provides a view in all directions at the 


same time. This has been attempted before, but it has been found 


very difficult to obtain an annular lens mirror which would project 
the image down the periscope tube without distortion, While 
we wil] not attempt to enter into a mathematical explanation of the 
precise form of the mirror lens, it will suffice to state that it is an 


annular prism. The prism is a zonal section of a sphere with a 
conoidal central opening and a slightly concave base.” 


At the bottom of the periscope tube the rays are reflected by a 
prism into either one of two eyepieces, one of low power, to per- 
mit inspection of the whole image, and the other of high power, 
to inspect portions of theimage. The high-powered eyepiece may 
be rotated to bring it into position for inspecting any desired por- 
tions of the annular image. The parts are so arranged that when 
the eyepiece is in its uppermost position, the observer can see that 
which is directly in front of the submarine, and when the eyepiece 
is in its low position, he sees objects to the rear, With the eye- 
piece at the right or at the left he sees objects at the right or left, 
respectively. To quote further ; 


“The high-powered eyepiece is slightly inclined, so that the 
image may be viewed normally and to equal advantage in all parts. 
Mounted above a plain unsilvered portion of the mirror is a scale 
of degrees which appears just outside of the annular image. A 
scale is also engraved on the plate with a fixt pointer on the 
chamber, making it possible to locate the position of any object 
and . . . bring the eyepiece on it. The scale also makes it possi- 
ble to locate the object with respect to the boat. 

“This improved periscope is applicable not only to submarine 


boats but for other purposes as wel], such as photographic land- 
surface work, in which the entire surroundings may be recorded 


in a single photograph.” 
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ODORS AND DIGESTION 


HAT the influence of odors on digestion should receive closer 
study and should be utilized by physicians in the treatment 
of diseases of the digestive tract, is urged by Dr. George M. Niles, 
of Atlanta, Ga., in a paper printed in 7he Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (Chicago). Every one, he remarks, can 
doubtless remember a past experience, when fragrant odors wafted 
by friendly breezes from some near-by kitchen not only whetted 
the appetite, but also brought about in the stomach that gnawing 
sensation which only a bountiful flow of the digestive juices can 
produce; while, on the other hand, unpleasant odors just as surely 
have an opposite effect. He continues: ; 


“The influence of odors and perfumes on many people is exceed- 
ingly marked, Some there are who can not remain where lilacs 
are in full bloom, or bear the odor of jasmin; others are given a 
headache or are nauseated by heliotrope or tuberose, while the 
smell of cantharides often causes vertigo and a sinking sensation 
in the epigastrium. Even the fragrance of roses has an irritating 
and nauseating effect on some. Attacks of real illness, with long 
trains of digestive disorders following in their wake, may be 
brought on by odors.” 


The writer goes on to tell of a middle-aged woman who was 


affected with nausea by the smell of fish, mutton, turpentine, or 
butter-beans, altho she could eat fish or mutton with relish, and 


without discomfort, if she could escape their odors. Again, per- 
sons who have been made sick by some article of diet in the past, 


may experience repugnance at the slightest whiff of this article for 
months or years afterward. For instance, a veteran of the Civil 


War was surfeited with onions during his war-time experience. 
Now, after a lapse of over forty years, he can not eat in com- 


fort where the smell of this vegetable is in evidence. To quote 
further : 


“Every inte. igent observer will grant that these resentments to 
odors, in some cases, are real idiosyncrasies and not the manifes- 
tation of pretense or prejudice. The fact can be explained only 
as a pathologic phenomenon exerting its main force on the most 
vulnerable point of the human economy, the gastro-intestinal tract. 
Such conditions can occasionally be aided by a general toning up 
of an unstable nervous system, but, as a usual rule, the only safety 
lies in avoidance, if possible, of the repulsive odors. 

“As offending scents may set in motion a train of morbid diges- 
tive symptoms, So, on the contrary, those that are sweet and agree- 
able may exercise a highly beneficial effect. The Orientals ap- 
preciate much more than we the delightfully soothing influence of 
pleasing perfumes, having developed within themselves to a notable 
degree the faculty of deriving the most enjoyment from inhaling 
fragrant odors. The most beautiful creations pictured in the 
imagination of Mohammedans are the houris, represented .in the 
Koran as nymphs of Paradise, formed of musk, who exhale from 
their lovely bodies entrancing perfumes. 

“We are told by travelers that it is the custom of many Eastern 
peoples to spend after each mea) a season of quiet, while the ait 
around them is rendered fragrant by a fine mist; or, this not 
being convenient, a bottle of their favorite perfume is constantly 
inhaled. 

“Even the poorest indulge in this habit, for they all, rich and 
poor alike, feel that it benefits both their nerves and digestion. 
By smokers the aroma of tobacco is greatly prized, and all un- 
prejudiced observers will grant that a good cigar, coupled with a 
serene mind, will often materially help in the proper disposal of a 
hearty meal... 1... 

“It would seem that a psychic state favorable to the digestive 
processes may be induced through the olfactories fully as well as 
through the other senses, and | believe that this almost fallow 
field may be cultivated profitably by the gastroenterologists. ... - 

“The different functions of the body vary in their importance as 
do different stars in brilliancy, but each has its proper réle, exert- 
ing its own quota of authority. Let us not, therefore, deem unim- 
portant this humble faculty of sme)), which, tho modest, is always 


‘alert and discriminating, and whose influence over the whole di- 


gestive system is becoming more and more appreciated.” 
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A NEW MATERIAL FOR BRICK 
VERY light tough brick of peculiar fire-resisting properties 
7 is now made in Denmark from what is locally called 
“moler,” a foliated diatomaceous deposit found in Jutland. Says 
Prof. Joseph W. Richards, writing in Electrochemicaland Metal- 
lurgical Industry (New York, November) : 
“Until recently no use had been found for this material. 
G. A. Heyermann, director of 


Mr. 
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“Their particular properties are their great strength in propor- 
tion to their lightness and the heat-insulating quality. They are 
suitable for partitions, floor constructions, arches of every form. 
They are not suitable for outside use, because of their porosity 
and absorption of water. 

“As arefractory they are, however, a most promising material. 
Their porosity makes their heat conductivity unusually low, and it 
remained only to test their behavior under strong heat. In the 
Eastern Gas Works, Mr. Irminger constructed the arches above 





the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Copenhagen, tried to 





use it in the mixture for sand- 
lime bricks, but found it un- 
adapted to this use. The Clay 
Laboratory of the Danish 
States Testing Laboratory 
has, however, been successful 
in producing bricks from mix- 
tures of clay and moler in 
various proportions, and from 
moler alone, with very inter- 
esting results, particularly as 
concerns. the 
these bricks. 


properties of 


“In the first tests, moler 
was mixt with 25, 50, and 75 














per cent. of marl, and with 25 
and 50 per cent. of red clay; 
afterward bricks were burned 
from moler alone. Contrary to expectations, moler alone burned 
to a fine red brick, very firm and light, and of such toughness 
that a nail could be driven through without cracking it. The 
specific gravity of these bricks was about 1, and their strength 
about that of common bricks.” 


These results were so encouraging, the writer goes on to say, that 
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ical Publishing Co., New York. 


MOLER BRICK. 


a grant of 1,000 kroner ($268) was made to investigate the possibility 


of founding thereupon a new industry. Bricks made as a result of 
this investigation, are, we are told, most satisfactory. We read: 


By courtesy of the Electrochemical Publishing Co., New York. 
CLIFF OF MOLER DEPOSITS. , 


retorts of them; at the poorhouse, Sundholm, Copenhagen, the 
chief engineer used them for the masonry of steam-boilers. In 
both cases they resisted the heat satisfactorily. 

“The Frederiksholm Brick & Limeworks Company, Ltd., had 
the Clay Laboratory conduct some careful experiments to determine 
their refractoriness. For this purpose, a smal] vertica)] shaft was 
constructed 5 feet high, and with walls one brick (6 inches) thick. 
The interior was heated by six large gas-burners, [and] . . . tem- 
peratures up to 1,100° C. were recorded ; parts of the walls were 
undoubtedly hotter than this. The results of this test were to 
prove the complete durability of the moler bricks at these tempera- 
tures; the faces exposed to the greatest heat were somewhat 
WILBER sieve So 

“Assuming the reliability of these statements, we have herea 
most excellent refractory material for intermediate use, as a heat 
insulator, in the walls of furnaces, as courses between the refrac- 
tory \ining-brick and the ordinary outside brick, The low heat 
conductivity should reduce greatly the heat losses through such 
composite walls, Its use for electric furnaces, outside of the 
carbon or magnesite lining, and inside the iron shell, should be 
highly advantageous.” 


. ssiasiebelinicha initiate 


STRANGE USE FOR HYPODERMICS 


OW the price of fruit may be increased by hypodermic in- 
jection, and the possible results of such a course to the 
consumer, are set forth by a writer in Cosmos (Paris) in a note 


which we translate as follows + 


“It sometimes happens that a physician loses, in the tissues of 
his patient, one of the fine needles that form the ends of hypoder- 
mic syringes, either by a maladroit movement or 
patient has flinched suddenly, 


“In such a case the treatment is very simple. He does not 
mention the accident and the victim is none the wiser. 


because the 


There are 
no immediate results; the needle, of course, is not absorbed but 
penetrates very slowly into the tissues and makes its way to some 
distant part of the body. 

“Unfortunately the results may be painful. . . . Arather curious 
instance appears in La Presse Médicale. 

“Blood-oranges are, it appears, very oljten ‘faked,’ at least in 
the North, where they are much dearer than ordinary oranges. 
To transform these latter into blood-oranges, some merchants in- 
ject into the pulp through the skin, by means of a hypodermic 
syringe, a solution of anilin red and saccharin. Now, not long 
ago, at St. Petersburg, a woman had bought of a fruit-dealer a 
dozen of these imitation blood-oranges. She gave one to her 
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daughter, who had scarcely put the first bit into her mouth when 
she suddenly felt a sharp pain in her throat and began to spit 
blood. A physician found that the pain and bleeding were brought 
on by a fragment of a needle that were sticking in the mucous 
membrane of the throat. This fragment, on extraction, proved to 
be the point of a hypodermic syringe, in which were found traces 
of anilin color. The orange merchant was investigated and the 
method of making fake blood-oranges was thus discovered.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





IS SCIENCE CUTTING LOOSE FROM 
FACTS? 


HAT science is becoming altogether too metaphysical, is 
apparently the charge that is made in an article on “ Atomic 
Theories and Modern Physics” by Prof. Louis T. More, of the 
University of Cincinnati, in 7he Hibbert Journal (Boston). 
Professor More notes that the attempt to form an idea of the uni- 
verse from metaphysical conceptions alone was early abandoned 
by philosophers, and ideas based on physics were substituted. 
After Laplace’s successful attempt to construct a theory of the 
celestial universe by reliance on the laws of mechanics alone, and 
Lagrange’s extension of his work to terrestrial bodies, it was gen- 
erally considered that the problem had been definitely solved. 
Says Professor More: 

“Each terrestrial body was considered to be composed of a great 
number of small elastic particles, invariable and indivisible, and 
to each of these was ascribed the force of attraction, known to be 
a property of all ponderable matter. . . ae 

“So solidly had this theoretical universe been built, that it detied 
criticism for a century and established science finally, as it ap- 
peared, on a mechanical basis. The other branches of physics, 
which advanced rapidly during the nineteenth century, fell prompt- 
ly under the influence of this mechanistic idea. The names em- 
ployed show this clearly. We have the wave theories of light and 
sound, the dynamic theory of heat, and the mechanical theories of 
electricity and magnetism. In all these theories, attributes of 
matter, such as color, temperature, musical pitch, electrical charge, 
etc., are exprest by the mechanical motions and forces of atoms, 
and are measured solely in terms of the mechanical units of length, 
mass, and time. The method absolutely eliminates our senses, 
not only as instruments capable of measuring the quantity of an 
action, but even denies them the power of deciding qualitatively 
between phenomena; for the light which affects the eye, the sound 
heard by the ear, and the heat indicated by temperature are essen- 
tially the same thing, merely variations of the universal force of 
gravitation. . . . While there may have been great diversity among 
the physicists of the last century as to detail, there was but this 
one explanation of nature: The universe was merely acomplicated 
machine, whose visible parts were connected together by a svstem 
of intangible links called atoms, whose complex motions, while 
they might defy our analytical skill, were yet completely expressi- 
ble by general mechanical laws. 

“To find the weak spot in this mechanistic theory, based on the 
hypothesis of the atom, is not only a difficult task, but it is one 
which runs so counter to the accepted teachings of science and to 
the natural prejudices of the mind, that it is not strange if most 
scientists now reason as tho the atom were a matter of experi- 
mental proof rather than metaphysical speculation. ...... 

“From experience we know of only one way a sensible body 
may make another move, and that is by a direct push, unless we 
are willing to endow matter with the spiritualistic powers Sir 
Oliver Lodge is inclined to assign to it, which supposition at once 
makes the problem extra-scientific. Either atoms must be granted 
a mysterious power of attraction through empty space, or else the 
part of the universe unoccupied by ponderable matter must be 
filled with a medium or ether, to act as the mechanical link be- 
tween atomand atom. Now this ether is either continuous or dis- 
continuous. If continuous, it would serve asa link; but how is 
matter to move through it or even to exist in it unless two bodies 
may occupy the same space in the same time, or unless ponder- 
able matter is but an attribute of this ethereal matter ? On the 
other hand, if the ether be discontinuous, it must be porous, and 
what becomes of our link between atoms? We are driven to the 
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creation of a second more tenuous medium filling the spaces be- 
tween the grosser one, and so on to the reductio ad absurduin 
pointed out by Clifford.” 


There have not been wanting reputable men of science who have 
been willing to break with this whole atomistic idea. The first of 
these, Professor More says, was Rankine, the celebrated Scotch 
engineer. According to him, all such hypotheses, tho useful, must 
be employed with caution, as they tend to confuse the essential 
differences between metaphysics and physics. This very thing, 
Professor More believes, isnow coming to pass. He quotes a re- 
mark made to him by a distinguished physicist to the effect that 
we know far more about the ether and the atom than we do about 
sensible matter, and thus replies: 


“This is true, and in the same way as a Frankenstein might say 
of a mechanica] man which he had conceived and constructed — |! 
know more about him than I do about a real man. 

“Such confusion of thought is directly traceable to the fact that 
many scientists have forgotten the distinction between the crea- 
tions of nature and the creations of their imaginations. We can 
never say more of molecules, ions, and the ether, than that they 
may exist; but ponderable matter, as perceived by the senses, has 
an objective existence, or else there is no place for science.” 


Some of the modern objectors to the atomistic theories have 
fairly outdone them in this confusion of hypothesis with fact. Pro- 
essor More thinks: 


“They have endeavored to give an objective reality to the 
mathematical equation of energy. To makean entity of a symbol, 
to speak of centers of force as if an intelligible image were con- 
veyed to the mind, to make matter and inertia an attribute of en- 
ergy, is even more metaphysical than the concepts of atoms and 
ethers, which could, at least, be likened to sensible objects. With 
Ostwald . . . matter disappears altogether ; empty space is known 
to us only by the quantity of energy necessary to penetrate it, and 
occupied space is merely a group of various energies. In his en- 
thusiasm he does not hesitate at difficulties. ‘ Whena stick strikes 
you,’ he exclaims, ‘which do you feel, the stick or the energy ?’ 
One might as well ask the old question, Which comes first, the 
owl or the egg?—a matter of infinite dispute and no decision.” 


Still more is this tendency to be seen, we are told, in the discus- 
sions of recent discoveries in radioactivity and the inferences 
drawn from them. It would really seem, the writer thinks, as if 
the scientific men of to-day have temporarily put aside the sobriety 
and restraint which should characterize scientific reasoning. We 
read : 


“The most tremendous results are based on insufficient evidence, 
and the simple statement that the cause of a phenomenon is to be 
found in ionic action is considered satisfactory. Physicists in 
Germany are gravely discussing whether ions are spheres or disks 
in shape. The transmutation of the elements, a problem which 
has baffled research for centuries, is announced as an assured fact, 
because radium and a few other substances spontaneously give ott 
energy ; because one man found traces of lithium in solutions of 
copper salts traversed by an electric current, and because another 
man finds traces of helium gas in vessels containing radium. . . . 
Such confusion of thought and dissolution of the boundaries be- 
tween fact and fancy is deplorable, and if they create trouble in 
the minds of scientific men, they have absolutely bewildered the 
general public. Books of a popular nature are constantly appear- 
ing which change the results of speculation into established fact, 
and their readers naturally credit the most astounding statements. 
The day may come when a new war will arise between science and 
religion on the issue that the hypotheses of science are too meta- 
physical to be of value... ..... 

“Just as we have, after centuries of incessant controversy. been 
forced to accept the fact that we can not by reasoning from our 
consciousness obtain an objective knowledge of natural causes, so 
we must come to realize that reasoning from experimental evidence 
is subject to exactly the same limitations. Science, in other 
words, like philosophy, has no ontological value. Should not the 
men of science clearly recognize this fact, and confine their efforts 
to the legitimate function of science—the discovery of natural 

* phenomena and their classification into general laws derived by 
logical mathematical processes?” 
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THE HAGENBECK RESTORATION OF DIPLODOCUS. 
In which the American Museum of Natural History’s mounting is followed 


HOW THE DIPLODOCUS STOOD 


6 Beavis, who have seen the restoration of the great diplodocus 

—the largest of the dinosaurs or giant prehistoric reptiles— 
in the Museum of Natural History in New York may be astonished 
to know that the accuracy of its attitude, if not of its form, has 
been disputed. The gift of a cast of a diplodocus skeleton 
by Mr. Carnegie to the Berlin Museum has brought this extinct 
animal much into the public eve in Europe. 
is mounted in the attitude of a mammal, with extended legs. Dr. 
Tornier, a paleontologist of note, holds that its posture should 
have been more reptilian. Saysa writer in Zhe Sctentific Amert- 
can (New York, November 6): 


The Berlin diplodocus 


“Dr. Tornier argues that four-footed lizard-like reptiles rise but 
little from the ground even when in active motion ; that the humerus 
and the femur move in approximately horizontal planes, so that 
the animal crawls rather than walks. The diplodocus was a rep- 
tile, a giant lizard, inother words. Tornier holds that the skeleton 
has been incorrectly mounted and that its posture should have 
been that indicated in Fig. 1, rather than that indicated in Fig. 2. 
If the animal had been mounted as in Fig. 1, it would have walked 
somewhat like a crocodile, which, in Dr. Tornier’s opinion, it did. 

“In the reconstruction of diplodocus the hind feet rest flatly 
upon the ground, whereas the fore feet touch the ground with the 
toes only. Hatcher, who was one of the first to study the animal 
closely, thought that perhaps the fore feet were placed flatly upon 
the ground. Holland disputed this view. Dr. Tornier believes 
that Holland was right, because reptiles do not tip-toe with their 
fore feet, and because, so far as we know, there is no land animal 
which employs only the toes of its front feet and the soles of its 
hind feet in locomotion. . 

“Dr. Tornier holds that the tail of diplodocus was a far more 
important member than the mounters of the skeleton suspected. 
In the Berlin model only the end of the tail rests upon the ground, 
the remaining portion rising at a fairly sharp angle to join the 
lumbar vertebra. He stated that in order to mount the tail in this 
manner and to produce the pronounced curve of the reconstruction, 
it was necessary to spread the vertebre of the tail. He states that 
the caudal vertebre of lizards are never separated in this fashion, 
but that they are more or less locked together. Inasmuch as the 
diplodocus vertebrz are reptilian in form, he believes that here 
again an error was made, and that the tail did not curve up sharply 
from the ground, but that it projected rearwardly in a slightly 
curved line as in all reptiles. In the restoration only one-half of 
the tail rests upon the ground, the other half rising free into the 
air. If this were correct the rear extremities of the animal would 
have been compelled to support an enormous load of bone which 
served no useful purpose. In typical four-footed lizards it is the 
function of the tail to guide the animal. As soon as the animal 
begins to move, the tail stiffens the spinal column, thereby enabling 
the animal to proceed rapidly along ina straight line. If the tails 
of such animals be cut away, they seem to be no longer able to 
move properly. It was the purpose of the tail of the diplodocus 


to stiffen the lumbar vertebra, as in the case of all lizards, when 
the animal was in motion. Moreover, it served to counterbalance 
the head of the creature and to prevent it from tipping over for- 
ward, particularly when it was traveling down an incline.” 


Dr. Tornier is also of opinion, the writer tells us, that diplodocus 
did not hold its head horizontally, but that the neck was curved 
in the form of an S. The evidence for this is to be found in the 
peculiar ball-and-socket connection of the neck vertebra, which 
enables the neck to be extended to all sides as well as up and 
down. Dr. Tornier’s criticism hardly meets, however, with gen- 
eral European approval. There seems to be a feeling: that, as 
Americans alone have had an opportunity of finding dinosaurs in 
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FIG, I.—TORNIER’S CONCEPTION OF THE TRUE POSITION OF DIPLODOCUS., 














FIG. 2.—PRESENT MOUNTING OF DIPLODOCUS, 


any number, and have had the best opportunity of studying them, 


their opinion must be accepted as authoritative. To quote further : 


“Professor [Marcellin] Boule [cf the Paris Museum] contends 
that Tornier is wrong in holding that mammals have one form of 
locomotion and reptiles another. The conclusion that because 
diplodocus is a reptile it must crawl is not necessarily valid. 
Locomotion is dependent upon external conditions. Asa matter 
of fact there was once a time in the history of the earth when rep- 
tiles were lords of widely different elements. They dominated the 
water as ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, and mosasaurs ; they roamed 
the earth as dinosaurs and navigated the air as pterosaurs. If 
present reptiles are limited to a crawling movement, that is by no 
means conclusive proof that they always crawled.” 


_ Dr. ALBERT BarpDEs, who wrote the interesting article on ear-strain quoted 
in our issue for November 6, was inadvertently spoken of as Dr. Albert ‘‘ Barnes 
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AN ANGLICAN SECESSION TO ROME 


STEP that Anglicans have long looked upon as imminent was 
taken on October 3 when the Graymoor community of 
Anglican monks went over in a body to the Roman-Catholic 
communion. There are seventeen brothers who follow the leader- 
ship of Father Paul. With them go the Episcopalian Sisters 
of the Atonement, whose convent is about a mile distant from 
Graymoor at Garrison, N. Y., a body that also obey the direction 
of Father Paul. The little company of Graymoor, in successive 
groups, kneeling at the foot of the altar, pronounced aloud their 
profession of faith, The Roman-Catholic journals report that the 

















By courtesy of the New York “ Times.” 


FATHER PAUL AT CALVARY ROCK. 


The spot on the hills of the Hudson opposite West Point, wherein 
1900 he made his profession of faith and founded the Protestant Fran- 
ciscan Order now become absorbed by Rome. 


converts of Graymoor will be received into the Franciscan order. 
The Catholic Universe (Cleveland) gives this account: 


“The reception of the Society of the Atonement as a body, pre- 
serving its name and corporate existence, is an exceptional privi- 
lege granted by Rome as the result of a petition made last August 
to Pope Pius through Mgr. Falconio, the Apostolic Delegate at 
Washington. 

“A recent precedent for the action with regard to the Graymoor 
community was the reception of the Anglican Sisterhood at St. 
Katharine’s, Queen’s Square, London, England. Last year six 
Sisters and ten embroidery-school workers came into the Church. 
The event, of course, had a considerable influence. The converts, 
- stedfast and true in their loyalty to the Catholic faith, set an ex- 
ample by which the thoughts and views of others must have been 
aitected. «2... 

“The Society of the Atonement heretofore has been a body of 
Anglicans, living under the rule of St. Francis, and its founder, 
Father Pau! James Francis (Mr. Lewis Wattson), has become well- 
known as advocating the corporate reunion of the Anglican Church 
with the Holy See, especially as editor of 7ze Lamp, a widely 
circulated monthly published under the auspices of the society, 
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and as joint author with Rev. Spencer Jones, a distinguished Eng- 
lish clergyman, of ‘The Prince of the Apostles.’” 

Father Paul was born in Maryland and was ordained an Epis- 
copal minister in 1885. About ten years ago he began the life of 
a Franciscan friar. “His life has been an austere one, according 
to the strict ideal of Franciscan poverty.” But “he discovered,” 
says The Catholic Register (Toronto), “as many other Anglicans 
have done, that there is not much hope for a union in an organi- 
zation which permits so great a diversity of doctrinal views.” 

The Living Church (Milwaukee), an Episcopal journal advo- 
cating Catholic union, but denying papal supremacy and infalli- 
bility, says of this event : 

“The notice of the reception into the Roman communion of 
Father Paul James Francis, and the few associated with him in 
the ‘Society of the Atonement,’ will cause little surprize and may 
even be received with a sense of relief. Weare not among those 
who say ‘Good riddance’ to persons seceding to the Roman obedi- 
ence. The Anglican communion ought to be as broad as the 
Catholic Church and to exclude only whatever is in positive oppo- 
sition to the Catholic faith. The ministry of the Anglican com- 
munion ought to be able to embrace Catholic priests of any party 
who will loyally obey their ordination vows. What has been 
termed the ‘Roman spirit’ is unpleasant to Anglicans, but it is not 
definitely outside the pale of Catholic toleration, in the Anglican 
COMMUNION. . . 2. « « 

“Yet it has been difficult to feel, during recent years, that Father 
Paul and his associates have been loyal to the standards of the 
particular section of the Catholic Church that brought them into 
communication with the larger life of the Church itself... 2... 

“Father Paul had so generally become distrusted by American 
churchmen that it is probable that his ministry among us could 
no longer have been blest with good results, and the influence of 
The Lamp has never been a happy one. It is superficial and ab- 
surd to suppose that the interests of Catholic unity are promoted 
by such publications. So far as the actual working of the Church 
is concerned, therefore, an embarrassment rather than an aid to it 
is terminated. And if those who have now gone from us can be 
of real efficiency elsewhere, no doubt the ultimate results of their 
secession will be beneficial all around.” 

The same journal in a succeeding issue prints a letter from Rev. 
William Harman Van Allen, of Boston, pointing out what he calls 
“an interesting moral question” arising in connection with the se- 
cession. We read: 


“When the Society of the Atonement was forming, in 1900, Fr. 
Wattson preached several times in Grace Church, Elmira, of which 
I was then rector, and appealed for funds to support his new work. 
One of the declarations he repeatedly made was that all the prop- 
erty of his society would be vested in his bishop, so that absolute 
poverty would not bean idle profession. He gave this as an illus- 
tration of what he meant: ‘Our rule requires reservation. Should 
the bishop object to that, he can at any time turn us out of house 
and home, since all will belong to him.’ I know that many gifts 
made to him were influenced by this positive promise. If he kept 
his word, of course all the buildings and equipment at Graymoor 
will remain in the hands of the Bishop of Delaware, his diocesan. 
If, on the other hand, he presumes to retain possession of the 
property now, it will be only as he breaks his promise, and con- 
victs himself of obtaining money under false pretenses. The late 
Bishop of Delaware told me that he had striven to hold Fr. Watt- 
son to this promise of his, but that he always evaded its fulfilment.” 


Another correspondent objects to a statement of Zhe Living 
Church that the Catholicity of Anglicanism is broad enough to 
harbor such men as Father Paul. He adds: 


“If there is one thing more than another that has been the cause 
of schism inthe Catholic Church, it is papal supremacy ; and since 
the great schism the papacy has added to that doctrine the infalli- 
bility of the pope, a doctrine absolutely unscriptural, and insult- 
ing to those who have read the fathers and hold to Catholic tradi- 
tion and know Catholic history. These two things Fr. Paul has 
for years advocated in speech and in print, and I venture to say 
that he has done the Catholic cause more harm than anything else 
we have had to contend against.” 
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LINCOLN’S CONVERSION 


HAT Lincoln once went through the religious ‘experience 
called by Methodists conviction of sin, repentance, and con- 
version, is witnessed to by a printed account of the event recently 
come to light. The agency of this experience, which occurred in 
1839, was the Rev. James F. Jacquess, D.D., who at that time was 
a Methodist pastor in Springfield, Ill. Dr. Jacquess was ever 
after a friend of Lincoln, and, says the Rev. Edward L. Watson, 
writing in Zhe Christian Advocate (New York), toward the end 
of the war “was sent by Lincoln as a secret emissary to arrange for 
peace and the settlement of the slave question, so as to avert further 
shedding of blood.” The authority for the statement of Lincoln's 
conversion is a narrative by Dr. Jacquess recently discovered by 
Mr. Watson in the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Annual Reunion of Survivors of the Seventy-third Regiment, 11li- 
nois Infantry Volunteers, held in 1897. Dr. Jacquess was colonel 
of that regiment, known as “the Preacher Regiment,” which “left 
the State one of the largest and returned one of the smallest, 
having lost two-thirds of its men in its three years’ service.” Dr. 
Jacquess’ account reads as follows: 


“The mention of Mr. Lincoln’s name recalls to my mind an oc- 
currence that perhaps I ought tomention. I notice that a number 
of lectures are being delivered recently on Abraham Lincoln. 
Bishop Fowler has a most splendid lecture on Abraham Lincoln, 
but they all, when they reach one point, run against a stone wall, 
and that is in reference to Mr. Lincoln’s religious sentiments. 1 
happen to know something on that subject that very few persons 
know. My wife, who has been dead nearly two years, was the 
only witness of what I am going to state to you as having occurred. 
Very soon after my second year’s work as minister in the Illinois 
Conference, I was sent to Springfield. There were ministers in 
the Illinois Conference who had been laboring for twenty-five years 
to get to Springfield, the capital of the State. When the legisla- 
ture met there were a great many people here, and it was thought 
to be a matter of great glory among the ministers to be sent to 
Springfield. But I was not pleased with my assignment. I felt 
my inability to perform the work. I did not know what todo. | 
simply talked to the Lord about it, however, and told him that un- 
less I had help I was going to run away. I heard a voice saying 
to me, ‘Fear not,’ and I understood it perfectly. Now I am coming 
to the point I want to make to you. I was standing at the parson- 
age door one Sunday morning, a beautiful morning in May, when 
a little boy came up to me and said: ‘Mr. Lincoln sent me around 
to see if you was going to preach to-day.’ Now, I had met Mr. 
Lincoln, but I never thought any more of Abe Lincoln than I did 
of any oneelse. I said to the boy: ‘You go back and tell Mr. 
Lincoln that if he will come to church he will see whether I am 
going to preachor not.’ The little fellow stood working his fingers 
and finally said: ‘Mr. Lincoln told me he would give mea quarter 
if I would find out whether you are going to preach.’ I did not 
want torobthe little fellow of his income, so I told him totell Mr. 
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Lincoln that I was going to try to preach. I was always ready 
and willing to accept any assistance that came along, and when- 
ever a preacher, or one who had any pretense in that direction, 
would come along | would thrust him into my pulpit and make him 
preach, because I felt that anybody could do better than I could. 

















By courtesy of the New York ‘ Times.” 
A SHRINE IN THE WILDERNESS, 


Erected by Father Paul and his friars in the lands of Graymoor, 
near Garrison, New York. 


“The church was filled that morning. It was a good-sized 
church, but on that day all the seats were filled. I had chosen for 
my text the words: ‘Ye must be born again,’ and during the course 
of my sermon I laid particular stress on the word ‘must.’ Mr. 
Lincoln came into the church after the services had commenced, 
and there being no vacant seats, chairs were put in the altar in 
front of the pulpit, and Mr. Lincoln and Governor French and 
wife sat in the altar during the entire service, Mr. Lincoln on my 
left and Governor French on my right, and - noticed that Mr. 
Lincoln appeared to be deeply interested in the sermon. A few 
days after that Sunday Mr. Lincoln called on me and informed me 
that he had been greatly imprest with my remarks on Sunday and 

that he had come to talk with me further on 











wile 
and I talked and prayed with him for hours, 
: Now, I have seen many persons converted ; I 
y have seen hundreds brought to Christ, and if 
“Y ever a person was converted Abraham Lin- 
coln was converted that night in my house. 
His wife was 


the matter. I invited him in, and my 


a Presbyterian, but from re- 
marks he made to me he could not accept Cal- 
vinism. Henever joined my church, but I will 
always believe that since that night Abraham 
Lincoln lived and died a Christian gentleman.” 

Colonel Jacquess was a man of independ- 
ence of character, says Mr. Watson. “He 
refused to the last (1897) to receive a pension, 
until, in his extreme old age, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Society of the Survivors of the 
Twenty-third Illinois, he allowed it to be ap- 
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THE CONVENT AND CHAPEL AT GRAYMOOR, 


Where dwell the sisterhood which with Father Paul’s friars have gone over to the Catholic Church. 


plied for.” He said: “It has been my desire 
and not the fault of the Government that I 


have never received a pension.” 
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REHABILITATING PAUL IN GERMANY 


HE pendulum of theological discussion in Germany seems to 
hang more in the perpendicular at present regarding the 
Christianity of Paul and the Christianity of Christ. For a time 
Paul has been more or less non-suited, as teaching without authority 
Professor Harnack’s dic- 
tum that “ Not the Son, but the Father alone, constitutes a part of 


” 


the doctrine of Christ’s mediatorship. 
the Gospel as this was proclaimed by Jesus,” contained in his 
“Essence of Christianity,” is said to have found over 1oc,o0o 
readers, even if we count as readers only the number of buyers of 
the book. 
object, but merely a revealing subject, of the religion he pro- 


By this sentence it is intimated that Jesus was not an 
claimed. In this way arose the distinction between the Christian- 
Harnack’s 
views added fuel to the controversial fire in the case of Christ ver- 


ity of Christ and the Christianity concerning Christ. 


sus raul, in which modern interpreters insist that the common and 
current Christianity of the early Church and of modern orthodoxy, 
with its highly developed Christology and Atonement, is a Pauline 
product foisted upon the Church and practically burying the origi- 
nal form of the Gospel as Jesus first proclaimed it. 

In the Christliche Welt (Marburg) Dr. Hans Windisch gives a 
résumé of the whole discussion, which has engaged many dispu- 
tants, and indicates that the tendency at present is to bridge the 
seeming chasm between Paul’s preaching and that of Christ, the 
critics, too, beginning to recognize more and more that the roots of 
Paul’s extended Christology and Soteriology are to be found in 
The 
writer outlines the original Christianity of Christ substantially in 


the original Gospel as it was proclaimed by Christ himself. 


these words, showing the justification for Paul’s teaching: 


The Gospel as proclaimed by Jesus can in its original form readily 
be grouped around one central thought, namely, the preaching 
concerning the Kingdom of God. Jesus feels that he has been 
called to prepare mankind for the coming revelation of God. In 
the spirit of the prophets he demands that they shall vefer7. He 
iaterprets the law and opens up its deeper meaning. He teaches 
men anew conception of the will of God. For him the law of 
God is something simple and easily intelligible, namely : Love of 
God and love of the neighbor; but at the same tiie it has also 
‘Something difficult and something that only the fully developed 
and positive man can perform—abstinence from the world and 
self-denial. And then, after this repentance, Jesus promises some- 
thing in the sense of the prophets. For all those who are opprest. 
humble, and suffering he promises relief from their troubles and 
the satisfaction of their wants. He brings to them comfort and 
hope. To the sinners and the humble, who turn to him, he prom- 
ises to secure from God the forgiveness of their sins. The unique 
feature of this preaching concerning the Kingdom of God, com- 
posed of demands and promises, brings him into antagonism to 
the Pharisees and the Scribes. He tinds adherents practica!ly 
only in the lower classes. A small band is willing to permit him 
to prepare them for the expected revelation. 

And now what part is he himself in this Gospel? First, he is 
the final messenger of God before the beginning of the end of the 
world; he is the preacher of repentance in the eleventh hour. He 
has merely to proclaim the will of God to men and to tell what 
God wishes and intends to do. He does not say: I am here; be- 
lieve on me; but he says: The Kingdom of God is at hand, and 
God’s great judgment is to come, therefore do and think what God 
wants you to do and think. He says nothing about a mediator or 
a Savior, whom mankind stands in need of. He places mankind 
directly in the presence of God and makes them dependent on him 
directly. ‘There is only one Being that is omnipotent, omniscient, 
and good, and who is to be feared above all things, and that is 
God, and he himself is not a part of this Being. This is the pic- 
ture of Christ and his Gospel according to the Synoptic Gospels. 

Out of the depth of his new revelation of God Jesus draws the 
faith, the earnestness, and conscientiousness of his demands. No 


man in Israel has ever so confidently and so impressively spoken 
of the Father and the God in heaven as he did. For this reason 
he has certainly applied to himself at least two names, which testify 
of the uniqueness and depth of his conception of the Gospel, 
namely, the Son of God and the Messiah. 


As the Son he has re-. 
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ceived al] things that he reveals from the Father, and he alone has 
received it. As the Messiah he demands of his disciples and of 
all the Jews that they must decide either for or against him per- 
sonally. In accordance with this he at the end of his life comes 
out of his reserved position, and presents himself as the Savior 
and makes the salvation of mankind dependent on their relations 
to him and to his mission. 

From this time ona decisive réle in the Gospel of Jesus is as- 
signed to a person, who, however, is not God, namely, to the Son 
of Man, who has by God been appointed to be the Judge of the 
world and the consummation of redemption. This Son of Man is 
the Messiah Jesus who, after his death, has been raised to heaven 
and will appear again from heaven. Jesus has probably himselt 
applied the prophecy of Daniel to himself as predictive of his 
future. There also can be no doubt that he now assigns to that 
death, which he knows will be his lot on account of the hostility 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, a highly important significance as 
the final and last means for the redemption of those very malefac- 
tors who have brought it about, and as a means to reestablish the 
proper relations between God and his rebellious people, as is evi- 
dent from his words in connection with the establishment of the 
Lord’s Supper. Thus the Gospel of Jesus finds its acme and full 
development in his self-consciousness as the Son and the Savior 
and the Redeemer, and closes with a predictive view of his death 
and his exaltation and appointment to the judgeship of the world. 
—Translation made for Tut LITERARY DIGEST. 


CIVILIZING WORK OF MISSIONS 


RESIDENT TAFT sees the spirit of missionary work as a 

great civilizing force. It is analogous, so he told the mem- 
bers of the Washington Convention of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, to “the spirit that leads a nation into what we have 
done in Cuba, in Santo Domingo, and the Philippines ” ‘That 
spirit is only such as is felt by “many a man who has sought to 
help another man”—but, he adds, “if we go into that sort of thing 
for undying gratitude we may as well give it up in the beginning.” 
As the Washington papers report him, President Taft’s further 
words were : 


” 


“We could, those of us who were in the Orient, study somewhat 
the Chinese question, study somewhat the movements that were 
going on in that great empire of 400,000,000 people; and the chief 
movement that was going on was a movement that found its in- 
spiration in the foreign missions that have been there to introduce 
Christian civilization among that people. 1 do not hesitate to say 
that, because I am convinced of the fact. They are the outposts 
of the Christian civilization. Each missionary, with his house and 
his staff, forms a nucleus about which gathers an influence far in 
excess of the numerical list of converts. They havea political in- 
fluence. The development of China to-day is largely the result 
of, first, the missionary movement, and the education in America 
and elsewhere, under the influence of these missionaries, of young 
Chinamen, who are anxious that their country shall take the posi- 
tion that her wealth, and numbers, and resources, and possibilities, 
and history justify. 

“The same thing is true, tho I am not so familiar with it, in re- 
gard to Africa. The men who take their lives in their hands and 
go among the natives are entitled to be called the outposts of civili- 
zation. They have been criticized, and I presume that is some- 
thing that is common to human kind; they have been held up to 
contempt at times. The lives they lead, the good they do, and 
the fact that they represent the highest of our civilization make it 
so important that they should be sent into those far-distant places. 
I do not want to reflect upon anybody, but I am bound to say that 
in those distant lands a great many who visit there for gain, and 
for so-called business, for livelihood that they could not earn at 
home, are not representatives of our best element at home. They 
take in the native when they can, and they do not impress the 
native, who has only them to judge by, that the civilization that 
they represent would be any great improvement on that which ti¢ 
have. When youcontrast them with the missionaries who go there 
only for disinterested purposes, risking their lives, it makes me in- 
dignant to hear contempt exprest for these men, to those in positions 
where they may be complete sacrifices to the cause.” 
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LETTERS 


THE PRESIDENT’S IDEA OF A COL- 
LEGE LEADER 


P* ESIDENT TAFT gave utterance to his ideal of thecollege 
president when he assisted the other day at the induction of 
Wesleyan’s new executive. He was frank in going counter toa 
wide-spread notion that a college president 
should primarily be a good business man. This 
was not to be taken in disparagement of busi- 
ess men, he explained, but as pointing to 
some inherent incompatibility in the order of 
mind of the man of affairs and the scholar. It 
was business enough for the college president 
to see that his college should fulfil its function 
as a teaching institution. President Taft, who 
already had a personal acquaintance with this 
educator who comes to the East from a similar 
Western post, was present at the inaugural 
exercises in Middletown, Conn.,%on Novem- 


ber 12, and said this: 


“Dr. Shanklin, I am one of those ‘ who have 
advice and nothing else to offer.’ I congratu- 
jate Wesleyan upon its new president. J have 
known of colleges thinking that they need a 
business man for a head, a man who knew the 
value of a dollar and who knew how to get it. 
] am glad this is not the ideal for a college 
president. This is not an attack on business 
men, but it must be admitted that one who is 
a business man has limitations and these ought 
to exclude him from being a college president. 
The first requisite for a college president is 
that he must bea teacher. That is primarily 
his profession, and combined with that he must 
have executive ability, to possess the power of 
properly selecting men for the work of the insti- 
tution. If he does not possess these qualities, he is not fitted to 
build up an institution, and a faculty for its work. | congratulate 
the Wesleyan upon their president, helieving that in Dr. Shanklin 
they have found one who will fill to the fullest measure the re- 
quirements which | have described.” 


WILLIAM 


dent should be. 


A similar line of thought was taken by Prof. William North 
Rice, the professor of geology, who, during the interregnum since 
ex-President Raymond ceased active leadership, has guided the 
university’s career. He is reported by the daily press as saying : 

“Whatever other influences may be felt in the life of college stu- 
dents, the primary and essential character oi a college is that it is 





ARNOLD SHANKLIN, 


Wesleyan’s new president, who satisfies 
Mr. Taft’s idea of what a college presi 


AND ART | . 


a teaching institution. The relation of teacher and pupil is the 
foundation upon which the whole fabric of the college is built. 
When the old universities of Europe kindled anew the light of 
learning in the Dark Ages, it was the fame of great thinkers and 
great teachers that caused the ardent youth to throng by thousands 
to those centers of learning. Vast endowments and stately halls 
were a secondary development. And to-day the title of a college 
to the love of students and alumni and to the 
support of the public rests upon the intellectual 
activity, the high scholarship, the aptnéss to 
teach, the loyalty to truth and to all high ideals, 
of the members of the faculty. Secondary to 
these are stately buildings, rich museums, and 
even well-furnished libraries and laboratories ; 
and without these the college is dead—a body 
without the inspiring soul.” 


A THRUST AT THE STUDY 
OF GERMAN 


HE study of German is so firmly entrenched 

in our educational system that a French- 
man’s charge of its inutility sounds like an echo 
of 1870 until we read his serious arguments in 
support of his glaim. Moved by observing the 
spirit of “Germanomania,” so largely perva- 
ding the instjtutions of learning in Europe and 
America, particularly in France, he is led to 
ask, Does one really need to study German? In 
tne Revue Hebdomadaire (Paris, 


Louis Berfrand answers: 


October 9) 


“T believe German to be of no value to the 
great majority of our compatriots, since no one 
speaks German outside of Germany and a very 
few actually go across the Rhine. 

“Leaving aside the traveling men, the offi- 
cers, the professors who wish to keep in the current of the scientific 
and the philologic movement, and the few engineers who wish to 
study in the laboratories or’the factories across the Rhine, every 
one else has to deal only with a language which does not extend 
beyond its natural borders, and which can never pretend, as Eng- 
lish and French, to become the idiom of traffic, of diplomacy, and 
of international relations.” 


Mr. Bertrand goes on to show that this emulation of (;erman 
methods results from the Franco-Prussian War, and that it is based 
on the erroneous belief that the German success was caused by 


ae P - ais 
superior learning, whereas the real cause, he thinks, was the spirit 
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of militarism and discipline which was such a moving factor in the 
Prussian Army of 1870. 

Furthermore, the author goes on to state, that in his recent trip 
through the sphere of German influence in the Orient he found no 
one speaking German. The German business men, hotel-keepers, 
everybody who held intercourse with the natives, spoke either 
French or the native language. On the railroad from Bagdad, 
which is chiefly a German enterprise, all the station masters and 


employees spoke French as their only European ianguage. Orien- 





BUDDHIST ROOM, 


At the Boston Museum, containing thirteen statues of the Eastern 
deity arranged with a congruous background 


tal students, according to their teachers, will not study German 
because it is useless to them. The merchandise from Paris is 
always the best seller, altho it is made in Germany. 

Mr. Bertrand considers the possibility of the future increase in 
the importance of German, to keep pace with Germany’s rapid ex- 
pansion, and, after showing that Germans in the United States 
soon come to speak no language but English, and that in Argen- 
tina their native German is replaced by Spanish, he concludes that 
the predominance of German “seems very doubtful,” because: 

“First, the universality of a language has no relation to a world 
supremacy. Even after the ruin of Rome Latin continued to be 
none the less the common language of the West. In earlier times 
the reduction of Greece to a Roman province did not compass 
the overthrow of the Greek language, which, on the contrary, never 
became so widely spread over the basin of the Mediterranean as 
at that very time. Finally, if Germany’s influence should ever be- 
come paramount, her language would encounter two redoubtable 
competitors in English and French, which are now the most widely 
spoken of the European languages. 

“From necessity the German will be conquered in this compe 
tition. It has neither the simplicity of the first nor the clearness 
of the second, and in these swift days it would bring only an in- 
jurious loss of time. Finally, there is no candidate for civiliza- 
tion (I have asked many an Oriental about this point), who does 
not feel with weariness what a heavy nightmare the German sen- 
tence is for thought.” 


The author’s conclusion is that English and French, and then 
Spanish, are the most important languages for all except the few 
who deal particularly with Germany.— 7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. : 
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BOSTON’S “DUAL” MUSEUM 


OSTON is fertile in “new thought” and new ideas. She may 

have sixty-seven religions, but she has more than one sauce. 
That is, if we consider as sauce her ministrations to the artistic 
life. Almost simultaneously she opens the doors of her new opera- 
house and her new art-museum. This latter is planned on new 
lines of museology, and outsiders are applauding her first steps in 
what is called the “dual system” of arrangement By means 
afforded by this museum the visitor, if he be a plain or even a cul- 
tivated citizen who wishes fora few moments to refresh his fatizued 
or starving soul amid the beautiful things of art, is conducted to 
a room where these are assembled in fit settings and with plenty 
of elbow-room. If he bea student or a connoisseur, he is taken 
to another floor, where all the rest of the museum’s possessions in 
this genre are collected and where, assisted by their arrangement, 
he traces the history of their development. The Boston 7rav- 
script, in treating this new departure says: 

“As the visitor who enters the museum for the first time goes 
from one gallery to another and from one department to another, 
he is not especially conscious of any revolution in the methods of 
installation and exhibition. Naturally, he sees that there is a 
great deal more space than in the old museum, and that the works 
exhibited have a much better light, and, if he is observant, he will 
not fail to note that far more thought has been bestowed on the 


- matter of classification and grouping, as well as backgrounds and 


environment. but he will not, in all probability, immediately 
realize that this museum is, as it were, conducting a radical ex- 
periment, which amounts toa revolutionary departure from the 
ordinary system. As a matter of fact, circumstances beyond the 
control of the staff have operated to make the apparent, visible, 
working arrangement of the exhibits less novel, less different from 
that of other museums, than might have been expected. 

“Certain departments, like that of Chinesé and Japanese art, 
lend themselves more or less naturally to the dual system of 
arrangement. They are rich in the numbers and the quality of 
their treasures, rich in their variety, and particularly adapted to a 
rotating series of exhibitions ; many of their objects are portable, 
light, and easily put in place, and as easily moved about, as for 
example the kakemono, prints, inro, sword-guards, ivory carvings, 
lacquers, screens, metal-work, small bronzes, and pottery. The 
Oriental collection of the museum has never been shown ex d/oc, 
and in the nature of things never could be; it is perfectly adapted 
to the dual system; and, with the exception of the large statuary 
in wood and the heavy stone garden lanterns, and a few marble 
statues, its manifest destiny, so to say, is to be in a perpetual state 
of flexibility, one special exhibit succeeding another. The vast 
majority of its treasures at any given time are in the storerooms 
and study-rooms ; the minority in the exhibition galleries. So, to 
some extent, of the department of classical art; its masterpieces 
may always be on view in the exhibition galleries of the upper 
floor, but its immense collection of Greek vases is downstairs, in 
the reserve, where students of that special line of art may inspect it 
at their Jeisure. Likewise, the Morse collection of Japanese pot- 
ery is by itself downstairs, in a special room, where those who 
specialize may study it to their hearts’ content. 

“Theoretically, this is true of all the departments, that their 
‘show’ pieces are upstairs, for the great public to see, while their 
reserves are on the lower floor, accessible to those who wish to 
study them. But this division is not equally possible in all the de- 
partments. In the department of paintings, for instance, we have 
some seven galleries and a corridor on the top floor, with space 
for many pictures, but it would be absurd to suppose that all the 
paintings shown in these galleries are masterpieces. There is 
hardly a museum in existence which has enough first-rate paintings 
to fill such a space. The dual system, the ‘Boston plan,’ does 
not, as it chances, quite fit in with present conditions in the de- 
partment of paintings, or vice versa. The time may come when 
the department will grow up to the system. For the present it is 
virtually, by force of circumstances, disregarded.” 


Quite naturally the “Boston plan” is not looked upon as so 
much of a novelty outside of Boston. The New York Lvening 
Post, not to commit itself too far, observes that the new institu- 
tion “represents no violent break with the past, but rather a sober 
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and thoughtful adaptation of ideas that in an in- 
cipient form are fairly wide-spread.” “Thecharm- 
ing novelty that everywhere allures the visitor may 
well represent merely the working out of the prob- 
lem of attractive display, department by depart- 
ment. . . . Yet it would be simply ungrateful not 
to admit that much of the beauty of the arrange- 
ment is merely a conservative reflection of certain 
advanced ideas agitated some years ago by friends 
of the museum and members of the staff.” The 
Boston remedy for the stuffed museum, says this 
journal, is “not to-prefer one class of visitor to the 
other, but to serve each according to its needs.” 
Thus, it is said, ensues a duality—two museums 
inone. We read further: 

“The student knows about his subject already, 
and comes with a definite aim. He merely needs 


the objects of his study to be kept safely where 
he can get at them promptly. This means, at 





Boston, and to a less degree elsewhere, keeping 
the objects of merely archeological interest in ex- 
hibition storage. The student is precisely on the 
terms of an accredited reader in one of the special 
reserved collections of a publiclibrary. Theclas- 
sification here is not for effective display, but for 
accessibility. A simple arrangement by period 
and material suffices. 

“How different is the case of the average visitor. 
He wanders in, hoping to find something, and finds usually a deal too 
much. The only hope of winning him is to set up a limited number 
of beautiful things so that he may, nay, must, see them. Suppose 
he enters a hall where there are a thousand Greek vases. He will 
blink and flee. At best he will pick out with the aid of some 
guide-book a few starred or double-starred examples, and these he 
will see with the discomfort shed by the surrounding unexamined 
objects. Show him ten fine vases, and you would rejoice him. 
One must limit the exhibition, in short, to the capacity of the 
visitor. Again, suppose we have things shown not merely in op- 
pressive numbers, but in the arbitrary divisions invented by stu- 
dents and curators—such an institution, say, as the British Museum. 
How dbdes our simple art-lover fare then? He is interested in 
Egypt, having wintered on the Nile, and is looking at colossal 
stone gods. They suggest the elaborate painted mummy cases— 
which are 200 yards away ina necropolis of their own. He has 
heard of the marvelous turquoise glazes; they are a quarter of a 
mile away upstairs in the department of ceramics. Perhaps he 
recalls certain austere statuettes of fine quality ; these are also at 


ss 
EGYPTIAN ROOM, 
Showing the Museum’s policy of not overcrowding exhibits. 








THE MUSEUM’S JAPANESE GARDEN, 


Where the characteristics of Japanese architecture and gardening are exemplified. 


a remove and higher up in the department of bronzes. So it goes. 
Our worthy man-in-the-street comes to esthetic shipwreck amid 
the intricate channels cut for impassionate skilled navigators. 
“They do things better at Boston. Visit, for example, the 
classical wing. Hall by hall you get the picture of advancing or 
retrograding art. ‘Everything contributes to these epitomes, 
Large sculpture in marble or bronze, small bronzes and terra-cottas, 
painted vases, even graven mirrors and embossed tops of toilet- 
boxes, each object gives its testimony to the greatness of ancient 
art. Inthis fashion the impression remains fairly uniform and 
satisfying from gallery to gallery tho the components vary. Here 
have we not a hint of what the museum of the future will be, when 
the fundamental distinction between keeping and showing shall 
be given due honor—the scholar served faithfully but not to the 
detriment of the artist and the humble lover of the beautiful ?” 


A MANHATTAN COCKTAIL IN PARIS—If “Nick Carter,” 
the New York detective, is put into a play it is no surprize that 
the result should resemble a Manhattan cocktail. 
Paris has borrowed the police spy from us and 
dramatized him for the Théaétre de l’Ambigu, “the 
Mecca of French melodrama.” Itis the Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York 77zéuxe who sees the 
result symbolized by the drink that takes its name 
from Manhattan. As a mixture the play in its in- 
gredients, he says, resembles Robert Macaire, 
Dubose of “The Lyons Mail,” Sherlock Holmes, 
Raffles, and Arsene Lupin. Alexandre Bisson 
and Guillaume Livet are the mixers and the result 
which the Parisian public are imbibing eagerly 
is described thus: 


“The play opens with a sensational criminal trial 
in a New York police court, when A7Ze/vz7 and his 
accomplice, charged with attempting to kidnap the 
daughter of a Wall-Street magnate, escape by a 
clever substitution of persons. JZe/vil really loves 
the heroine, who is about to wed a young naval 
lieutenant. There is an effective scene during a 
grand betrothal ball at a big Fifth-Avenue hotel, 
during which the audience sees J/e/vz7 murder a 
venerable white-bearded billionaire and substitute 
himself for his victim, while in the center of the 
stage the guests are dancing the lancers to the ac- 
companiment of a Tsigane orchestra. Afterward 
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there is a terrific hunt for the villain, in which the city police are 
aided by two superb hounds, who come bounding over walls, leap 
through windows and doors, and finally run their quarry to earth. 
These two dogs, named J/ax and Duke, acted their parts to per- 
fection. The two-legged actors and actresses, however, are in 
mortal dread of them, because during a rehearsal the ferocious 
animals suddenly dashed into the prompter’s box, which they 
mistook for their kennel, bowled over the 
prompter, whom they grabbed by the throat, 
and the unfortunate man could not be set free 
until released by the keeper of the hounds. 
“The third and fourth acts disclose the low- 
est slums and criminal dives of New York. The 
romantic American Apache at last saves the life 
of the heroine by suddenly covering her with his 
body just as his discarded and jealous mistress 
fires at her a sort of infernal machine composed 
of half-a-dozen revolvers concealed in a travel- 
ing clock. The romantic Apache is annihilated, 
and down drops the curtain amid the frenzied 
applause of the public, which thus once more 
manifested its predilection for the detective and 
the knave as the theatrical heroes of the day.” 


AN AMERICAN POET DIS- 
COVERED IN ENGLAND 


$e have Puzch pun on your name and then 

make amends by saying that your verse 
is “the most remarkable thing in poetry since 
Kobert Browning,” ought to be something of a 
to the let 
of an American makes it necessary for us to 


guaranty for fame. For this to fall 


know more of this man. casas 


His resounding name 
is Mr, Ezra Pound, over which Punch becomes 
Mr. Ezekiel 
Ton, adding that he is “by far the newest poet 


antic and invents the alternative 
giac Italy.” 
going, whatever other advertisements may say.” 

If this is not saying enough Punch will enforce his claims to atten- 
tion by this remarkable judgment: “He has succeeded, where all 
others have failed, in evolving a blend of the imagery of the un- 
fettered West, the vocabulary of Wardour Street, and the sinister 
abandon of Borgiac Italy.’ 


>’ Mr. Pound, so we learn from the 


English Bookman, has met an 
in London. 


“unusually appreciative reception ” 
He “is a young American of English descent, his fore- 
lbears having been among those early settlers who went out to the 
New World in the seventeenth century.” On his mother’s side he 
is distantly related to Longfellow, “whose poetry he does not 
admire.” Zhe Bookman gathers up such biographical facts as 
these: 

“He is a Fellow of the University of Pennsylvania, has traveled 
much in Spain; lived for some while in Venice; and is now making 
his home in England with no particular desire to depart from us, 


tho he has a very much greater liking for the English people than 
for their climate. He has two other small books of verse to his 
name, ‘A Lume Spento’ and‘ A Quinzaine for this Yule’ which were 
printed in limited editions for private circulation. The smallness 
of his output does not indicate barrenness or indolence, but that 
he has a faculty of self-criticism: he has written and burned two 
novels and three hundred sonnets.” 

More recently Mr. Pound has published two small volumes ot 
verse, “ Persone” and “ Exultations.” Mr. R. E. Scott-James, an 
English critic writing in the London Dazly News, sees in Mr. 
VYound’s verse “no eking out of thin sentiment with a melody or a 
On the other hand, “he writes out of an exuberance of in- 


He 


plunges straight into the heart of his theme, and suggests virility 


” 
song. 


continently struggling ideas and passionate convictions, 


in action combined with fierceness, eagerness, and tenderness. 


He has individuality, passion, force, and an acquaintance 


” 


With tnings that are profoundly moving.” Inour issue for October 
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An American poet who blends, says an 
English critic, * the imagery of the unfet- 
tered West, the vocabulary of Wardour 
Street, and the sinister abandon of Bor- 
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30 we quoted his “ Ballad of the Goodly Fere.” Wegive here some 
taste of what Mr. Edward Thomas, in The English Review, calls 
the finest of his pieces—his love-poems. “In Praise of Ysolt,” 
Mr. Thomas declares, shows “that the writer does not depend upon 
a single mood or experience. The beauty of it is the beauty of 
passion, sincerity, and intensity, not of beautiful words and images 
and suggestions; on the contrary, the ex- 
pression is as austere as Biblical prose.” 
quote further : 


To 


“The thought dominates the words and is 
greater than they are. 
“It opens: 


In vain have | striven to teach my heart to bow: 
In vain have I said to him 
‘There be many greater singers than thou.’ 


But his answer cometh, as winds and as lutany, 
As a vague crying upon the night j 
That leaveth me no rest, saying ever, 

‘Song, a Song.’ 


“In the ‘Idyl for Glaucus’ a woman hovers 
by the sea in search of Glaucus, who has tast- 
ed ‘the grass that made him sea-fellow with 
the other gods.’ Here the effect is full of hu 
man passion and natural magic, without any of 


the phrases which a reader of modern verse 
would expect in the treatment of such a sub- 
ACO iia ao & 

“*And thus in Nineveh’ we venture to quote 
in its entirety, not as the best but as the short- 


est of these love-poems, with this warning that, 
like the two last, it does not reveal Mr. Pound 


neat, tho we are confident that it will give con- 
viction to our praise of his style: 


Aye! | am a poet and upon my tomb 
Shall maidens scatter rose leaves 
And men myrtles, ere the night 
Slays day with her dark sword. 


Lo! this thing is not mine 
Nor thine to hinder, 

For the custom is full old, 
And here in Nineveh have I beheld 

Many a singer pass and take his place 

In those dim halls where no man troubleth 
His sleep or song. 

And many a one hath sung his songs 

More craftily, more subtle-souled than I; 
And many a one now doth surpass 

My wave-worn beauty with his wind of flowets. 
Yet am I poet, and upon my tomb 

Shall all men scatter rose leaves 

Ere the night slay light 

With her blue sword. 


It is not, Raama, that my song rings highest 


Or more sweet in tone than any, but that I 
Am here a poet, that doth drink of life 


As lesser men drink wine. 


“And on the same page is this wonderful little thing that builds 
itself so abruptly, swiftly, clearly into the air: 
I ha’ seen them 'mid the clouds on the heather. 
Lo! they pause not for love nor for sorrow, 
Yet their eyes are as the eyes of a maid to her lover, 
When the white hart breaks his cover 
And the white wind breaks the morn. 
‘Tis the white stag, Fame, we're a-hunting, 
Bid the world's hounds come to horn ! 


One of Mr. Pound’s poems bears the suggestive title “Revolt 


7 


Against the Crepuscular Spirit in Modern Poetry.” Mr. Thomas 


adds : 


“Yo say what this poet has not is not difficult; it will help to 
define him. He has no obvious grace, no sweetness, hardly any 
of the superficial good qualities of modern versifiers; not the 
smooth regularity of the Tennysonian tradition, nor the wavering, 
uncertain languor of the new, tho there is more in his rhythms than 
js apparent at first through his carelessness of ordinary effects. 
He has not the current melancholy or resignation or unwillingness 
io live; nor the kind of feeling for nature that runs to minute de- 


scription and decorative metaphor. He can not be usefully com- 


‘pared with any living writers, tho he has read Mr. Yeats.” 
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Addams, Jane. The Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets. 312ma, pp. 162. The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

It has been said that the present age is 
the age for youth. The young are to out- 
strip the old, but it is the age when the 
young of the city are in direst peril of life, 
soundness of body, soundness of mind, and 
long-lived efficiency. The street, the dance- 
hall, the saloon are setting snares for the 
young of both sexes, and it is only quite 
recently that the thinkers and philanthro- 
pists are awakening to the fact that the 
rising generation is being either wasted by 
overwork and the want of recreation, or 
poisoned and destroyed by improper or 
vicious amusements. \Jane Addams _be- 
longs to the class of good women who are 
trying after the introduction of sound and 
uncontaminated pleasures for the street 
youth of both sexes. She points out how 
they are to be saved from overwork and 
supplied with sufficient time and space for 
wholesome play. Her book is well worthy 
the study of all preachers and teachers. 


Allen, James. The Mastery of Destiny 160mo, 
pp. 120. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 net. 


American Foreign Policy. By a Diplomatist. 
12mo0, pp. 192. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 


Austin, Major Herbert H. A Scamper Through 
the Far East. Including a Visit te Manchurian 
Battle-fields. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 336. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Austin, Mary. Lost Borders. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 208. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


Avery, Elroy McKendree. A History of the 
United States and its People. Vo!. V. 8vo, pp. 432. 
Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Co. 

The present volume of this elaborate and 
artistic work is occupied with the detailed 
recital of those incidents which led to the 
Declaration of Independence and resulted 
in the foundation of a new nation (1763 
1776). The conclusion of the Franco-Eng- 
lish War, by which France was practically 
driven out of North America, made con- 
ditions favorable for the revolt of the 
American colonies. Then followed in swift 
succession the events which Mr. Avery de- 
tails with minute and conscientious care 

the Stamp Act and the “Boston Tea- 
party,’’ the First Continental Congress, the 
Second Continental Congress, Bunker Hill, 
and so on to the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. The care with which the 
minutie attending these closing scenes of 
English domination over the American 
Colonies are depicted will excite the ad- 
miration, as it will satisfy the demands, of 
every reader who delights in circumstan- 
tialities. The portraits of every eminent 
man concerned in these events is given in 
a beautiful form, sometimes a _ colored 
print of the finest execution. All the main 
documents, as well as columns, paragraphs, 
and advertisements from the contempo- 
rary press, appear in facsimile. Nothing, 
indeed, can equal this prodigality of illus- 
tration. When we read Homer or Cicero 
we are obliged to rely upon a Dictionary of 
Antiquities for an account of the houses, 
buildings, utensils, dress, etc., of those who 
fought with Agamemnon or lived in the 
age of Cesar. In turning over the myriad 
illustrations of this fascinating volume we 
feel that we are just as far from the colonial 
period of America as those of Addison’s 
days were from the Augustan age, even 
from the age of Pericles or the Pharaohs. 
The warming-pans, pots, plows, shoes, 
hornbooks, weapons, furniture, looms, 
spinning-wheels, and other paraphernalia 


of an American colonial home are as strange 
to us as if they had been dug up at Argos 
or on the plains of Troy. The age of steam 
and electricity has flung back those cen- 
turies to such an immemorial distance that 
the interval might easily be conceived as 
broader than two millenniums. 

This series of American antiquities is 
extremely interesting and effective in help- 





DOROTHY STANLEY, 


Kditor of the autobiography of her husband, Sir 
Henry Stanley 


ing the historian and critic to bring back 
that historic past which every schoolboy 
and schoolgirl are supposed to be acquainted 
with, but with which glorious period they 
will become much better acquainted by 
reading or at least examining the illustra- 
tions in this exhaustive account of ‘“‘the 
United States and its people.”’ 

Bacon, Benjamin Wisner. The Founding of the 


Church. 16mo, pp. 89. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 50 cents net 





RUTH M'ENERY STUART, 


Author of ** Aunt Amity’s Silver Wedding.” 


A GUIDE: TO THE NEW BOOKS “ 


: Balderston, Lioyd. The Evolution of the Amer- 
ican Flag. x From Materials Collected by the Late 
George Canvy. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 144. Phila 
delphia: Ferris & Leach. $1 net. 

Barnes, Annie M. A Little Lady at the Fall of 
Quebec. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 343. Philadelphia 
Penn Publishing Co 

Barrows, Mary Minerva [Editor]. The Value of 
Happiness. Introduction by Margaret E. Sangster 
8vo, pp. 193. Boston: H. M. Caldwell Co 

Barrows, Wayne Groves. The Law of the Range 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 280. Boston: C. M. Clark 
Publishing Co. 


Beard, Augustus Field. The Story of John Fred 
eric Oberlin. Illustrated t2mo, pp. 196. Boston 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net. 


Brady, Cyrus Townsend. The Island of Regen 
eration. Pp. 362. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
$1.50. 

A shipwrecked couple on a desert island 
in the Pacific Ocean—this is the time 
worn theme presented in Mr. Brady’s new 
book. It would seem that the possibility 
of making a readable story out of such a 
situation had long ago been exhausted 
And yet Mr. Brady has succeeded in wri- 
ting a most ingeniously original tale 

Unlike other novelists who have penned 
similar stories, he introduces a character 
who attains manhood without having been 
in touch with civilization since early child- 
hood. A woman appears upon the scene 
and it falls to her lot to develop the mind 
and soul of her companion. By so doing 
she reawakens her own better nature 
Just how large a part a man’s hereditary 
instincts would play in his education in 
these circumstances opens up a wide and 
interesting field for speculation. The time 
comes when the man learns of the woman’s 
unfortunate past and his love and loyalty 
are submitted to the severest test. That 
he is disappointing at times is to be ex- 
pected, for he can be judged by no ordi- 
nary standards of conduct. His subse- 
quent contact with the world rounds out 
his undeveloped character acceptably. A 
large measure of the reader’s sympathy is 
bound to be with the ‘other man’’ who 
atones for his wrong-doing by heroic at- 
tempts at reparation. 


Briscoe, Margaret Sutton. The Image of Eve 
A Romance with Alleviations. Frontispiece. 12mo 
pp. 227. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25 

Brown, Theron. Under the Mulberry Trees. A 
Romance of the Old Forties. Illustrated 1r2mo 
pp. 504. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Daggett, Mabe] Potter. In Lockerbie Street. A 
Little Appreciation of James Whitcomb Riley Il 
\ustrated. 8vo, pp. 28. New York: B. W. Dodge 
& Co. 50 cents net. 

Daley, Myra. Jerd Cless. 12mo, pp. 484 New 
York. Cochrane Publishing Co. 

Dawson, William J., and Dawson, Coningsby 
W. The Great English Essayists. With Introduc- 
tory Essays and Notes. 12mo, pp. 351. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1 net. 

Diver, Maud. Candles in the Wind 12mo, pp 
392. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50 

Dole, Charles F. The Ethics of Progress. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 

The subtitle of this book, “The Theory 
and the Practise by which Civilization Pro- 
ceeds,”’ largely explains its contents and 
raison détre. The book is a practical one, 
in spite of the formidable title and the com- 
plexity of the subject-matter dealt with 
The author first considers selfishness, and 
endeavors to discover its causes, nature, 
and implications. In the second section, 
‘‘The Doctrine of Good-Will,’’ the author 
extends his Coctrine, and attempts a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. An interest- 
ing series of chapters then follow, on *‘Con- 
science,’ ‘‘Moral Evil, and How to Treat 
It,’’ the ‘‘Problems of Human Nature,” 
and ‘The Realm of Casuistry.”’ The great- 
est value of the book, however, lies in its 
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final part, ‘‘Problems in Practise.’’ Some 
of these chapters can not fail to be help- 
ful, and are full of well-chosen thoughts, 
apt illustrations, and indicative of wide 
reading. While exception might be taken 
to some of the author's conclusions, there 
is no doubt that the book, on the whole, is 
a helpful and instructive one. 





JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of 


“ They and I.” 


Douglass, H. Paul. Christian Reconstruction in 
the South. 8vo, pp. 207. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.50 net. 

The colored question and the ultimate 
destiny of the African in America still re- 
mains the problem of the hour, according 
to this writer. In his somewhat melan- 
choly Preface he quotes the Rev. Quincey 
Ewing, a Southerner, as declaring that the 
race problem originates in the white man’s 
conviction that the negro is not human in 
the sense that the white man is human, and 
is not therefore entitled to the exercise of 
human rights such as the white man exer- 
cises. The Southerners, says Mr. Douglass, 
want the negro as a laborer, but do not con- 
sider him more criminal than whites of the 
same class, nor more inefficient, if he is edu- 
cated. than poor whites. Mr. Douglass's ob- 
ject in the present work is to show how the 
African and half-African have advanced 
in this country. He details instances of 
the colored man’s struggle after a fuller 
and more practical emancipation than any 
mere presidential decree could give him. 
He shows that the negro himself is actively 
engaged in furthering his own progress. 
He has now schools of all kinds and i 
largely utilizing them—ungraded schools, 
graded elementary schools, secondary 
schools in cities and the rural districts. 
Great results have also been secured from 
the girls’ seminaries, colleges and univer- 
sities, and the institutions for industrial 
education. An interesting sketch is given 
of the changes wrought among the ‘‘old 
men of the mountain,’’ and their practical 
disappearance through the exploitation of 
the mountains by industry. In the last 
chapter of the work, the writer confidently 
solves every difficulty by a reference to the 
Christian religion. The author asks, re- 
ferring to the idea of evolutionists, ‘* Does 
the purpose of God thwart the spirit of 
Christ?’’ He puts the question, ‘“‘Is Anglo- 
Saxon salvation based on the shape of the 
skull?”’ etc. 
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The book is we)) worth reading, is written 
with ability and enthusiasm, and profusely 
illustrated with half-tones of great interest. 


Freytag, Gustav. Debit and Credit. 8vo, pp. 


864. New York: William Abb. 
“Debit and Credit” (Soll und, Haben) 


was first published by the author in 1855 
and was promptly translated into English 
at the suggestion of the Chevalier Bunsen 
German ambassador at the Court of St. 
James's. \t immediately obtained a wide 
popularity in England, as it had already 
done in Germany. As illustrating the dig- 
nity and integrity which are to be culti- 
vated in the mercantile life we are told 
that hundreds of fathers belonging to the 
middle class in Germany have been known 
to present the book to their sons as they 
entered upon practical life. This English 
version of the work is just as classic and 
correct in style as the German original. 
Moreover, the story, as such, is intensely 
interesting and must hold the attention of 
any one who takes up what is considered 
to be Gustav Freytag’s masterpiece. 

Gordon, George A. Crossing the Bar. A Lyric of 
Life Everlasting. 16mo, pp. 31. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press. . 50 cents net. 

Gordon, George A. The Spirit of Truth. Pam- 
phiet, pp. 38. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 35 cents net 

Gordon, H. Laing. 

R. 


The Modern Mother. 8vo 
pp. 278. New York: F. 


*. Fenno & Co. $2. 

The movement toward the plain and 
practical rule of health for the individual 
has been signalized by the publication of 
many semimedical books. We mean books 
that are not professedly scientific and yet 
put forth in a popular form the results of 
science. These medical directions embody 
the experience and give the advice of 
sound and learned physicians. Of such a 
sort is the work before us, which deals in a 
straightforward and intelligible way with 
the physical life and requirements of the 
girl from childhood to motherhood. First 
the girl is taught to take care of herself, 
and then to bear and bring up healthy and 
normal children. Books on the sex ques- 
tion, both in German and English, generally 
deal with the abnormal and the excep- 
tional. ‘‘The Modern Mother’’ is abso- 
lutely sane and wholesome, and should be 
put into the hands of all who are likely to 
be the mothers of America. The work is 
made clear by many illustrations, and 
closes with a list of simple remedies for 





REV. DR. THOMAS R. SLICER. 
Author of “From Poet to Premier.” 
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such slight sicknesses as do not call for the 

visit of a physician. 

work very highly. 
Gould, Elizabeth Lincoln. 


We recommend the 


Pelicia’s Friends. _- 


lustrated. 12mo, pp. 186. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Graham, Harry. De arvana Ditties. Mus. 
trated. 16mo, pp. 134. York: Duffield & Co. 


Great Art Galleries. "The Wallace Collection. 
tomo, Boston: H. M. Caldwell Co. 35 cents net. 





WILLIAM LINDSEY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Severed Mantle.”’ 


Griffith, Helen Sherman. 


Patty of the Cireus. 


Illustrated. Philadelphia: Penn 


Publishing Co. 
Hagedorn, Hermann. A Troop of the Guard, and 
Other Poems. 16mo, pp. 140. Boston: Houghton 


12mo, Pp. 333. 


Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 
Hardy, E. J. Howto be Happy tho Civil. 12mo, 
. ears 
pp. 319. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. 


There are some books which we read, 
not because they contain anything new, or 
because we can seriously learn anything 
particular from them. They form a pleas- 
ant tissue of chitchat. They exhibit a 
kind, sweet, and genial mind in the author, 
and they sparkle with quotation and anec- 
dote. New their anecdote may not be, 
but it is invariably apposite. Such are 
Mr. Hardy’s books; being, moreover, free 
from cynicism of any sort. He often shows 
himself as the familiar pastor pointing to 
the higher life. To quote his advice with 
regard to thankless servants: 

““When you have done all that justice 
and kindness dictate, servants may requite 
you with ingratitude, and make capital 
out of your instruction, going elsewhere 
and getting higher wages; but don’t be 
discouraged. Look upon your labor as a 
sort of ‘home mission’ and ‘do good, hoping 
for nothing again.’ Your work is far more 
satisfactory than that of the tract-distrib- 
uter or district-visitor, and you may be 
quite certain that you have sent a fellow 
creature on her way all the better for having 
known you.” 

Hitchcock, Ripley (Editor]. Decisive Battles of 
America. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Claude Halstead Van Tyne, George 
Pierce Garrison, Rear Admiral French Ensor Chad 
wick, U. S. N. (Retired), James K. Hosmer, J. H. 
Latane, Richard Hildreth, Benson J. Lossing, one 
others. I'lustrated. 12mo, pp. 396. New York 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Hofmann, Josef. Piano Questions Answered 
8vo, pp. 136. Doubleday, Page & Co. 75 cents. 

The questions of a pupil or a student 
are sometimes of great value and stimulus 
to a teacher, while the answers of the lat- 
ter often yield inspiration, or, at least, en- 
couragement. A master of the piano like 


(Continued on page 962) 
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The Best Gift for Chrisemmas 


Something newer, something different and more lasting, some- 
thing that will be used every day of the week for years—a gift 
that will be more APPRECIATED by one’s wife or married friends, 

Such a gift is the ‘«« PEERLESS*!—a suction cleaner that en- 
ables a woman to keep her rooms pure and spotless, that relieves 
her and her servants from the grind of housework, that saves 
time and labor, that searches out every atom of dust without 
allowing any to float in the air, and that cleans a thousand times 


more efficiently than brushing, brooming, dusting and beating. 


«PEERLESS Suction Cleaners are light, compact, easily 


carried and very easily operated. 

They are made of the fewest parts, never get out of order, 
will last a lifetime and clean as perfectly twenty years hence as 
they do today. 

‘‘PEERLESS’’ machines are not only fully guaranteed both 
by the merchant and ourselves, but sell at many dollars less than 
any other REAL suction cleaners in America. 

For the maximum of pleasure make your gift a “PEERLESS,” 


t#- TRY IT TEN DAYS FREE: 
lf your dealer cannot show you the “PEERLESS” cleaners, 


write us and we will send any model desired on a FREE 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL to be returned at our expense if it fails 
to do all we claim for it. 


Would you like to receive booklet and folders photographically 
illustrating all ‘‘PEERLESS”’ cleaners? Sent FREE if you'll send 
your name and address today. Ask for ‘‘PEERLESS’’ book. 


M FManutactucers Outlet Company Ay 


Cr 89-93 Chambers St.—New York—71-75 Reade St. 
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If You Smoke 
Read This 





Patented Dec. 22. '09 
Other patents pending 


193.50 


50 Sargent Perfectos . 
(Regular Price $3.50) 


Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 
(Regular Price $3.50) 


| for Both 


7 INDLY look at our cigar illustration. 

It is the exact size and shape of a Sar- 

gent Perfecto—a cigar you are sure t. 

like Sargent Perfectos are well and cleanly 

made. They are just as honest inside as they 

look outside. No shorts or cuttings are used— 

nothing but clear long filler, carefully rolled by 

hand in a genuine Sumatra wrapper. Split 
one from end to end and see. 


Now please look at our Chest 
illustration. That Chest is 
114 x 64 x 8 inches, and holds 
loocigars. Walls an inch thick; 
cover lined with porcelain ; 
cigar chamber lined with plate 
glass. Piano hinge and lock. 
Attractively finished in Dark 
Mission, it will be a handsome 
object on your office desk or 
library table. But the main 
point is the way it keeps 
cigars. You will find cigars 
put into it to-day in perfect 
condition two months from 
now. It keeps cigars moist by 
an entirely new process, fully 
protected by patents. 


We offer this Chest FREE for 
two reasons. First, to intro- 
|} duce our cigars. Second, to 
provide you a means of buying 
cigars by the box without hav- 
ing them go stale and dry. We 
believe the quality of our cigars 
will make you a regular cus- 
tomer, but the Chest is yours 
out and out, whether you buy 
more cigars from us or not. 


We will ship you on receipt of 
$3.50, one Sargent Cigar Chest 
and 50 Sargent Perfectos. For 
$7.00 we will ship 100 Cigars 
and Chest and prepay express to 
any point in the United States. 
State preference for strong, 
medium or mild cigars, If you 
prefer Mahogany Chest add $2; 
if Circassian Walnut add $3. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If you find any real or fancied fault 
with Cigars or Chest, return Chest 
and balance of Cigars and we will 
refund your money at once. We refer 
you to the First Bridgepurt National, 
Pequonnock National and City Na- 
tional Banks of Bridgeport as to our 
standing and integrity. 





Sargent Perfecto 


xact Size 


SARGENT CIGAR CO. 


564 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn 





Larger Cigar Chests for Hotels, Clubs, etc. Send for catalogue, 


Our readers are 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 960) 


Mr. Josef Hofmann can not speak on his 
own special subject without showing a 
short cut, or, at least, the best and most 
expeditious way to the attainment of pro- 
ficiency. This is the reason why these two 
hundred and fifty replies to inquiries made 
in the columns of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal have been found so exceedingly val- 
uable, in that they give hints and eluci- 
date points which no text-book has space 
to dwell upon. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. 


Harmonies. A Book of 


Verse. 12mo, pp. 106. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.10 net. 

Hyde, William DeWitt. Sin and Its Forgiveness. 
16mo, pp. 115. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 
cents net. 

Ingram, Eleanor M. The Game and the Candle. 
Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. 327. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

Jacobs, W. W. Sailors’ Knots. _ Illustrated. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Julia Bride. Pp. 84. New York: 
$1.25. 


12mo, pp. 283. 
James, Henry. 
Harper & Bros. 
‘Julia Bride’ is in Mr. James’s char- 
acteristically involved style. Curiously 
enough, his obscurity of expression seems 
to be due to an over-zealous effort to make 
himself intelligible. The reader’s patience 
will doubtless be considerably taxed be- 
fore the completion of the volume, slender | 
as it is. When single sentences cover the | 
better part of a page, it is not casy to fol- | 
low the thread of the story. | 
Julia Bride is desirous of effecting an 
advantageous marriage. Three divorces of | 
her mother and six broken engagements | 
of her own form a serious obstacle to this | 
desired end. In her perplexity she appeals 
to one of her divorced stepfathers, also a | 
former lover, to extricate her from the} 
tangle, only to find that they both are in| 
similar predicaments and are quite willing | 
to use her for a tool to further their own | 
matrimonial schemes. Her humiliation set 
complete as she fairly begs them to “‘tell | 
lies for her.’’ No one of the three is inter- | 
esting and one rather wearies of dissecting | 
their complex emotions. The outcome of 
it all is left to the reader’s imagination. 
The average busy man or woman of to- | 
day will hardly read a novel of this sort 
with enthusiasm. It is too much of a psy- 
chological puzzle to prove cither instruct- 
ive or entertaining. 





Jefferson, Charles E. Talks on High Themes for 
Young Christians. 12mo0, pp. 162. Boston:  [il- 
grim Press. 75 cents net. 

Jerome, Jerome K. They and I. Frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 346. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 50. 

Johnson, A. T. Chickens and How to Raise 
Them. Practical Methods of Rearing Chickens, with 
Full Instructions for the Management of Incubators, 
Natural and Artificial Incubation, Diseases of Fowls, 





etc. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 159. Philadelphia: | 
Penn Publishing Co. 
Kelly, Myra. The Golden Season. Pp. 251. 


New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

Very different as to subject but bearing | 
much of the charm that characterizes Miss | 
Kelly’s earlier stories is her latest book ek 
lating the mischievous adventures of one | 
Elizabeth Alvord. The initial chapters are | 
somewhat disappointing, it is true, for the | 
author’s rightful field is unquestionably | 
among her small East Side citizens. But | 
Elizabeth improves upon acquaintance, and 
it is safe to predict that no reader will close 


} 
| 





the volume without a kindly feeling for | 





For Loss of Appetite 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. } 
It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and | 
vigor. A reliable remedy for the relief of nervousness 


this fun-loving girl, who was at once the 
delight and despair of the ‘‘coed”’ institu- 
tion of which she was a member. She could 
upset a class-room or bring about a mar- 
riage with equal ease. It falls to Eliza- 
beth’s bosom friend, who is also the fiancée 
of one of the professors and confidante of 
everybody in general, to record these mad 
pranks. The most daring, perhaps, is the 
creation of a mythical Aunt Elizabeth, and 
only by killing off this convenient relative 
does her niece escape serious trouble. 
“Crumbs of Culture’? is worthy of men- 
tion, a pathetic little sketch of a gentle- 
souled spinster who fell in love with the 
college Adonis. Tho each of the eleven 
stories is complete in itself, they all con- 
cern the irresistible Elizabeth. 

King, Henry Churchill. Letters on the Greatness 


and Simplicity of the Christian Faith. 12mo, pp. 197. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 


Kirk, William. A Modern City. Providence, 
R. L, and Its Activities. Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. 
363. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


Knight, Joseph. [Compiler.] A Smoker's Reveries_ 
16mo, pp. 148. Boston: H. M. Caldwell Co. 


_Knight, William Allen. The Shepherd of Jeber 
Nur. Frontispiece. 16mo. Boston: Pilgrim Press 
50 cents net. 


Knox, George William. The Gospel of Jesus the- 
Son of God. An Interpretation for the Modern Man 
16mo, pp. 118. Bostan: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 50 
cents net. 


Laughlin, J. Laurence. Latter-Day Problems 
12mo, pp. 30r. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
$1.50 net. 


Lea, Homer. The Valor of Ignorance. 
344. Harper & Bros. 1.80 

Mr. Lea has written a very daring and. 
startling book. Yet he has done it de- 
liberately and supports by facts and 
figures the deductions at which he arrives. 
We are told that figures and statistics may 
be made to prove anything. Under the 
marshaling of this bright and conscientious 
author they tell a story which every Amer- 
ican would do well to ponder.. He shows. 
that in comparison with Japan the United 
States is totally unprepared for war by 
sea or land. He points out with the assist- 
ance of new and carefully prepared maps 
that Japan already has practical control 


8vo, pp 


|of the Pacific and could easily achieve a 


conquest of Western America from Cali- 
fornia to Washington. He _ begins his: 


| treatise by an elaborate argument, based 


on past experience in American military 
enterprise, to the effect that our country- 
men do not make a military nation, and 
reliance upon their wealth has made them 
inordinately arrogant. He derides the 
idea that wealth can serve the purpose of 
military preparedness and scoffs at the 
dream that any system of arbitration can 
prevent the recurrence of war. The re- 
maining portion of his work is taken up 
with an elaborate demonstration of his 


|view that the Philippings, Hawaii, Pan- 
| ama, 


Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and 
California are at present quite at the dis- 
posal of Japan. His views are indorsed 


by Lieut.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee. 


Lindsey, William. The Severed Mantle. Pp 
53. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
It is to Provence, the land of music 
and romance, that our attention is di- 
rected in ‘The Severed Mantle.’’ Mr. 
Lindsey has attempted a portrayal of the 
troubadour of the twelfth century who, he 
says, exists in the popular imagination as: 
a “shallow fellow who wandered about 
twanging a lute and singing pretty songs: 
to foolish women.’’ While the composition 
(Continwed on page 964) 
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A New Departure 


SHAFT DRIVE 


BEVEL GEAR—ON ALL 


Baker Electrics 








THE ONLY SHAFT-DRIVEN ELECTRICS 
The Greatest Advance Ever Made in Electric Motor Cars 
After many years of experimenting we have perfected a shaft drive, which excels any chain- 
drive in efficiency, and have adopted this new transmission, because of its unquestioned super- 


iority over every other type. This is in accordance with the practice of all high-grade gasoline 
motor car manufacturers, both American and foreign. 


We Now Present For the First Time 
A COMPLETE LINE OF SHAFT-DRIVEN ELECTRICS 


Write for booklet giving specifications and full information regarding our many other exclusive 
improvements. 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


42 West 80th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC MOTOR CARS IN THE WORLD 
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Your ciara Ate It 


UR sturdy pioneers gained strength and muscle from a 

diet of oatmeal porridge. To hew down the forests— 
to build up homes—to conquer the soil—to lay the corner- 
stone for the foundation of our present prosperity — all 
required good substantial food. ‘Their out-door, active life 
gave them power to digest the or- 
dinary rolled oats. 

But that was long ago. ‘To-day, 
indoor life and sedentary habits 
have compelled the people to seek 
, a food capable of being assimilated 
with the least severe tax on the 
digestive organs. Our patented 
steam-cooking process acts directly 
on the starchy element of the oats, 
and makes them thoroughly di- 
gestible. Fifteen minutes’ boiling 
is all that is required to prepare 
H-O Oatmeal for the table. 

Use H-O Oatmeal for a few 
mornings and be convinced of its 
goodness. 











Tum craves wid and fuarantecd by 
a 


an’ 


Do no. confuse H-O Oatmeal with the ordinary raw oats sold under 
the name of «* Rolled Oats’’ or «*Crushed Oats.”” H-O Oatmeal 
is never sold in bulk ; it is free from dirt, germs and all impurities. 


H-O Oatmeal is manufactured from the highest grade of selected stock. After re- 
moving all foreign matter, the meat of the oat is subjected toa very high temperature, 
and by our own patented process is cooked for several hours under heavy steam pres- 
sure. This steam-cooking dextrinizes the starch and renders the oats easily digestible. 

H-O Oatmeal is ready for the breakfast table after from ten to fifteen minutes’ 
boiling, and provides an inviting dish of sweet, clean, separate, tender kernels in place 
of the sticky, soggy, indigestible mass obtained in cooking the usual ‘‘ Rolled Oats.’ 

Possibly the ‘‘ other”? kind may seem cheaper. But just test the quality of H-O Oatmeal 
and compare it with the “* other ”’ kind ; again, weigh a package of H-O Oatmeal as against 


ackage of the “‘other’’ kind. We think that you will be convinced that the few cents 
difference is well expended when you obtain compound interest in quality and quantity. 


Ask Your Grocer for HOO OATMEAL 
There is No Other “Just as Good” 























An After 
Dinner Sweet 


A confection, deli- 
cious and wholesome— 
U-ALL-NO cream mint, 
the dandiest you ever 
tasted. 


Served in the best 
an = formal din- 


Our Secured Certificates are safe- 
guarded by Capital and Surplus of 
$350,000.00 and by first mortgages on 


6% 


improved Salt Lake real estate. 
perannum. Write for booklet “‘ F.” 


SALT LAKE SECURITY é TRUST CO| TRUST co 
Capira € SURFIUS $400.00009 SA LAKE T CO! 


© NE RNATANONUNNUAARNARRAUNUNUNUONIINLONCOAMQUUL @ 








""U-Alde-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


is sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners and druggists 
everywhere, The air-tight tins assure freshness. If not at 
your dealer's we willsend a liberal box on receiptof ten cts. 


Manufacturing Co. of America., Sole Makers, 439 N. 12th St, Phila, 








Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle —— light. 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 

eek. oO smoke, grease, nor odor, ver 
200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 











92 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 












represented. 


NEW RHODESIAN DIAMOND 
are 2U cut rR. Ne&\ the same as real diamonds, retain the same beautiful hard ae 
and stand all tests of a genuine diamond, 
loose, or mounted in solid 14K. gold, 
. Al soods subject to examination and approval, bac a by an absolute guarantee to be as 
rite at once for beautiful illustrated fre 
precious stones silat fine watches, 





Surpass the best imitation stones on the market. Sold 
Also a large assortment of genuine diamonds at Wholesale 


catalog containing many designs of 


RHODESIAN DIAMOND CO., Dept. Z11, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
e 
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of love-ballads to this or that favorite pa- 
troness was undoubtedly the first requisite 
of the Gay Science, it by no means em- 
braced the whole life of these strolling 
singers. Raimbaut the troubadour early 
bound himself to a life of purity and love, 
and, in token of his vow, wore a severed 
mantle as Saint Martin, his patron saint, 
had before him. Convinced that ‘‘it was 
better to fail seeking a high ideal than to 
succeed in a common quest,’’ Raimbaut did 
not immediately find the Perfect Love of 
which he was in search, and came to realize, 
too, that it involved certain obligations to 
the Church, no less than devotion to his 
chosen lady. 

Mr. Lindsey ably fitted himself for his 
task by an extended study of Provence, 
and, as a result, has successfully repro- 
duced the life of this period with its atmos- 
phere of mystery and intrigue, love, and 
mysticism. The character of the work is 
what one would hardly expect from a busi- 
ness man, and yet it is true that in the 
commercial field the author has won no 
less notable successes than in literature. 


The illustrations in color are worthy cf 
mention. 
Little, Edna S. [Arranged by.] The Works of 


Jesus, Being the Bible Narrative of his Acts of Hea.- 
ing and Other Deeds, in Chronological Order, with 
The Sermon on the Mount as his own Summary of 
his Teachings. Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. 72. San 
Francisco: eal Elder & Co. 


Losch, Rev. recom 9 The God-Man, or, The Life 
and Works of Jesus, The Christ and Son of God. A 
poem in fifteen parts. Illustrated. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


I2mo, pp. 1/2. 


Maartens, Maarten. The Price of Lis Doris. 
12mo, pp. 402. New York: D. Appleton & Cv. 
$1.50. 


The God of Love. 
New York: Harper 


McCarthy, Justin Huntly. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 345. 


& Bros. $1.50. 

MacConnell, M. F. Some Essentials in Musical 
Definitions. 16mo, pp. 102. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co. $1. 

McCook, Henry C. Ant Communities. 
321. Harper & Bros. $2. 

This is a fresh and original book. It is 
fresh because it relates the habits of the 
ant somewhat as Sir John Lubbock has de- 
scribed them, but with more fulness and 
sympathy. It is original because it boldly 
challenges a detailed comparison between 
ants andmen. In fact, we have here a de- 
scription of the ant as a creature that is a 
genuine citizen and so far has a life analo- 
gous to that of man whom Aristotle de- 
scribes as (f@ov moditikév, a social ani- 
mal. In this respect the insect is superior 
to the cave-dwellers of primitive human- 
ity. In many parts of our country there 
are groups of ant communities which form 
fraternal if not federal states. Two hun- 
dred ant-hills are thus found grouped to- 
gether at Pine Hill and Warrior’s Mark, 
Pa. This cluster of political unities 
do not make war upon each other, 
but form ‘‘substantially one community, 
in complete friendship,”’ altho each is *‘con- 
ducted independently”’; they form, indeed, 
a federal or confederate nation. 

This author describes them as dwelling, 
like the ancient Roman Christians, in sub- 
terranean excavations or catacombs, sys- 
tematically laid out with store-rooms and 
numerous chambers for assembly and other 
purposes. They are diligent engineers 
and can dig a gallery through red sand- 
stone with their jaws and feet as the 
miner does with his ax or drill. The de- 
scription of the care with which they pre- 
pare food for storage, and distribute it as 
communal rations, forms a curious chapter 


8vo, pp. 
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in this book. Far more fascinating is the 
writer’s speculation as to the ant language, 
for, as he says, ‘language is essential to 
effective government among social crea- 
tures.’’ He explains himself as follows: 

“Tf we take language as simply an un- 
derstandable medium for expressing emo- 
tions, insects are thus endowed. By cer- 
tain movements of the body and of parts 
of the body, especially the wings, antenne, 
and jaws, and by sounds made by various 
organs in sundry ways, they convey to one 
another the primitive and simple emotions 
of their kind, and of all animate beings.”’ 

How ants carry on war and keep slaves, 
how they are benevolent and understand 
something of the laws of sanitation, will be 
learned by a further study of a book de- 
lightfully written and delightfully illus- 
trated. 


McCutcheon, John T. and Jones, Jenkin Lloyd. 
What does Christmas Really Mean? 16mo, pp. 22. 


$200,000.00 


N a recent number of THE 
Literary DicEst we. told 
of an extraordinary oppor- 

tunity for money-making—a 
plan by which a big American 
company, a leader in an indus- 
try in which the profits are 
unusually large, was giving az- 
rect to private investors a chance 
for exceptional profits, such as 
are usually absorbed only by 





customer, and there is now the 
special opportunity for impor- 
tant additional Government con- 
tracts. More capital is desirable 
for this large additional work. 


@ As a part of its plans for the 
necessary extension of its ca- 
pacity the Racine Company 
gives this opportunity for you 
to share, on an unusual basis, 
in all the greater profits which 


Chicago: Forbes & Co. 50 cents. ’ the company will make. 
Macdonald, William. Dry-Farming: Its Prin-| bankers and large interests. 
New York: Century Co. $120 net. P “9° @, The investment has unusual 


Major, Charles. A Gentle Knight of Old Bran- 


@ The response has been so 


stability. It is backed by ample 


denburg. Illustrated. 2mo, . 378. N York: : 

The Macmillan Co. $1.50. we / great that the offer will soon assets of great value. Ours isa 
Mansion, J. E. [G 1 Editor.) C 11’ : : ss 
Shorter ld Ce Siiceel perio) “Choix a be withdrawn. The plan was a large, established and thriving 

Contes Populaires de 12 Haute-Bretagne,”’ ‘‘ Contes 


a ma Sceur,” ‘‘Le Médecin Malgre Lui” by Moliére, 
‘‘Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur’? by Erckmann- 
Chatrian, ‘‘L’Avocat Patelin’’ by, Brueys et Pala- 
prat, ‘‘L’Avare” by Molitre, “L’ Evasion” by Alex- 
andre Dumas, ‘‘Les Jumeaux de L’Hétel Corneille” 
by About, ‘‘Récits Tires des Impressions de Voyag 
d’Alexandre Dumas,’”’ ‘‘Choix de Poésies Faciles,” 
‘*Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” by Moliére, ‘‘ Poémes 
Napoléoniens.’”’ 13 vols. 16mo. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Each 25 cents net. 


splendid success. Within a 
short time $200,000 has been 
subscribed. 


@_ Such opportunities for profit- 
making are almost unheard of. 


enterprise. And in addition to 
the high fixed income paid at 
once, this opportunity is extraor- 
dinary because of the profit- 
sharing arrangement by which 


Menpes, Mortimer. China. Text by Sir H i 
es ie ergy arta a , you may share in all the profits 


These are brief sketches of phases of 
Chinese life. There are sixteen beautifully 
colored illustrations, also sixty-four fac- 
simile reproductions in black and white. 
The author for many years held an admin- 
istrative position in Hongkong under the 





DURING SLEEP 
Nature Repairs the Human Engine 





The activities of the day cause more or 
less waste of tissues in the human engine, 
which is repaired at night during sleep. 

The man or woman who can sleep well at 
night is sure of the necessary repairs, other 
things being right, to make each day a time 
of usefulness and living a real joy. 

But let insomnia get hold of you, and 
the struggle begins, of trying to work with 
a machine out of repair. A Nebr. woman’s 
experience with coffee as a producer of in- 
somnia is interesting. She says: 

“‘T used to be a coffee drinker and was so 
nervous I could not sleep at night before 
about 12 o’clock, unless I would take some 
medicine. I was under the doctor’s care for 
about 5 years and my weight got down to 


82 lbs. 


America and even abroad lost 
no time in taking advantage of 
our announcement. 


@ This extraordinary offer was 
made by the Racine Boat Manu- 
facturing Company, which is 
one of the foremost ship and 
boat building companies in 
America. Its big plant at 
Muskegon, Michigan (moved 
some time ago from Racine, 
Wisconsin), has a capacity of 
4000 boats and vessels a year. 
Its name is known and its boats 
are sailing on all the waters of 


the world. Many prominent 


Government wor k—and its other 
profitable and increasing 
business. 


@ Thisexceptional opportunity 
for money-makers is clearly de- 
scribed in an illustrated book, 
“The Racine Profit-Sharing 
Plan.” 


@ If you have $50, $100 or 
$1000 which you would like to 
invest with assured safety Aro- 
viding a large income tmmedt- 
ately, with the assurance of still 
greater profits, you should cut 
off the corner coupon and 
mail it at once. You will 
findthe booklet intensely 









. L. D. 
“The doctor said I would have to quit men are owners of Racine interesting. But you — 
drinking coffee. Then my father got me to yachts. ‘ w. J. 
try Postum, which he said had done wonders must send for it REYNOLD 
or him. am past 43 an ore I quit 7 D ’ . . RACINE BOAT 
drinking coffee, my heart would jump and @ the company’s plant has been immediately, as mum 
flutter at times, miss a beat, then beat so fast working night and day and has t h e offer Ww i ] 1 Ne Yon 


I could hardly breath in enough air and I 
would get smothered. 
‘My tongue would get so stiff I could not 


not been able to turn out more 









Please send me illus- 
trated book showing your 


be open only 


Jant an escribin, your 
talk and I could not hold a glass to drink|¢#an 50 per cent. of the work a short : profit-sharing offer without ob- 
from. Since I have been drinking Postum, F igation on my part. 
in place of coffee, I can sleep sound any time that has been offered. while. 


I lie down, and I feel I owe sy sop, to 
Postum. I now weigh 120 Ibs. and am well.” 
Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
*“There’s a Reason.”’ 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





@ The Racine Company has 
just had a large increase in 
business from the United States 
Government, its most prominent 
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British Government, and is therefore in a} 
position to speak especially concerning the 
trade of China. ‘‘Ten years ago,’ he says, 
‘‘the German flag in Hongkong was com- 
paratively infrequent. To-day the steam- 
ers of Germany outnumber the British.”’- 

While China has great resources they 
have only begun under Western methods 
to be tapped. It is hopeful for the hun- 
dreds of millions in China that she is at 
last awakening. 





Meredith, George. Last Poem New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1909 

This volume gathers up the final poetic 
strains of George Meredith. He sings in a 
variety of keys, but his most important 
words are philosophical and admonitory. 
It is the present state of England, Ireland, 
Russia, or Italy that moved him to anx- 
ious reflection, and his words hold em- 
balmed the wisdom of a long life of sensi- 
tive observation, and noting of the pulse 
beat of European life. His spirit is all for 
liberty and light, and the failure here or 
there of that spirit in the nations he studies 
touches the poet with sadness, but does 
not lead him to despair. Some one or two 
pieces here recall Browning's final volume 
**Isolando”’ in its frank and buoyant treat- 
ment of themes more consonant with 
youth than old age. It is in the nature 
poems, tho, that the real Meredith—the 
poet of earlier lyrical years—is seen. The 
ecstacy of *‘On Como,” the perennial spirit 
of ‘Youth in Age,” or the beauty of the 
‘“Wild Rose’’ show us the man to whom 
nature is no inanimate object, but a vital 
inspiring companion. 

Merington, Marguerite The Vicar of Wake 
field: A Play Founded n Oliver Goldsmith's Novel. 


Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 146. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $1.25. 

Metcalfe, Richard L. “Bishop Sunbeams”’ and | 
Other Stories of Service. Frontispiece. tzmo, pp.! 
192. Lincoln, Neb.: Woodruft-Collins Press. $1. ! 





Moody, William Vaughn. The Great Divide. A 
Play in Three Acts. 12mo, pp. 167. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Nesbit, E. Daphne in Fitzroy Street. Frontis- 
piece. 12mo0, pp. 417. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50. 

Nicholson, Meredith. The Lord of High Decision, 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 503. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

Olcott, William Tyler. In Starland with a Three- 
Inch Telescope. A Conveniently arranged Guide for 
the Use of the Amateur Astronomer. Illustrated. 
16mo, pp. 146. New York: G. P. Putnam s Sons. 





Page, Thomas Nelson. John M:rvel, Assistant. | 
Pp. 573. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. j 

Mr. Page’s story presents some very | 
modern problems. It describes the efforts | 
of three widely different, but mutually | 
helpful, young men to grapple with and 
solve these problems, each in his chosen | 
field. This odd trio—an ungainly minis-| 
ter, a Jew socialist, and a budding lawycr | 
—incur the wrath of no less formidable 
enemies than political bosses, corrupt city | 
officials, and powerful labor-Ieaders.  A/ 
delightful love-story relieves the somber | 
and sometimes rather tragic experiences | 
that go to make up the bulk of the novel. 
While the self-sacrificing rector, John 
Marvel, is by far the finest character in the 
book, he has no prominent part in the first 
half of the story. Hence our surprize at the 
title. 

Except that the unity of the story is 
somewhat destroyed by constant shifting 
from the first to the third person, the novel 
commands our attention and approval. 
Like everything that Mr. Page writes, it 
deserves a thoughtful hearing. The au- 
thor’s knowledge of human nature and his 
ability to portray the same are everywhere 
evident. 
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SHOP THIS CHRISTMAS | 


Where You Can Cet What You Want Promptly 


Wanamaker’s Mail Order Service annihilates the distance between 
your home and the Wanamaker stores. 
bound you to local styles and equipment. 

For over one hundred years people have visited New York to obtain 
But a personal visit does take time, and it does 
cost money. The frequent necessity for saving both has resulted in 
wonderful improvements in the handling of orders by mail. 

Years ago adistant customer wrote Wanamaker’s to send 
her two spools of silk of a certain shade “in a hurry.”” Shipment 
was made in 3 hours, the selection perfect. 
pleased, and soon ordered something more valuable. 


“the latest and best.” 


EXHIBIT ‘‘A”’ 


promptly and right. 
Trying it again and 
again, she learned, as 
thousands of others have 
since, that Wanamaker’s 
service is dependable, 
whether you trade in per- 
son or ask us to make 
, selections for you. Inone 
way, perhaps, it may be 
said that we pay even 
closer attention to the 
order by mail, because 
when you call in person it 
naturally relieves the 
store of some of the re- 
sponsibility of selection. 


When you write us to do the work for you, 


THE WANAMAKER 
SPECIAL 
$3.00 Postpaid 
Order No. AA-143 

It opens and shuts 
easily—folds tightly 
lasts for years. 
This name “special"’ 
is well used. The 
umbrella is a 28-inch, 
extra quality, tape 
edge, union serge (silk 
and cotton) and will : 
outlast most of the it. 
nore expensive ones. 
We sell these, year 
after year, and we 
know their worth. 
Steelrods. Natural 
wood handles. 
THE WANAMAKER 
SPECIAL is a com- 
mon sense Christmas 
gift for man or 
woman; serd in your 
order today. 


as selling. 


sort at Wanamaker’s. 


| 





It loosens the fetters that have 








The customer was 
It came 

















WANAMAKER’S PHILADELPHIA STORE 











We at Once Become Your Personal Agent, 
and are glad to assume all the responsibility, that of buying as well 


And please do not think that your order is thrown into a hopper 
with thousands of others, to be ground out mechanically—nothing of that 


None but the most experienced employes are even allowed to touch 
An expert ‘‘Shopper’”’ who is required to take all the time necessary, 
goes straight to the stock, selects the goods personally, and is in every 
way just as carefui with your order as you could possibly be. And would 
it be strange if long service in this work should make the shopper’s 
knowledge of the goods even better that the customer’s in most lines? 
It is this conscientious handling of orders, as well as the high 
quality of merchandise, which accounts for the steady growth of 
Wanamaker’s Mail Order Service. It is to-day ‘Internationa!.” 






















everyone who comes in. 


THE 


“OUR LAMPS ARE GREATLY ADMIRED” - 


‘*] was prejudiced against oil and thought all lamps a nuisance. But the Angle Lamp has 
convinced me,” writes Rev. Wm. O. Marross, Wallkill, Mass. ‘‘It is the cleanest, cheapest 
light I have ever used. It lights the room perfectly and our lamps are greatly admired by 


handsome gas chandelier both in appearance and in 


is the economical, convenient and perfectly satisfac- 
tory method of kerosene lighting. It resembles a 
Per ~ 


its complete elimination of trouble and bother. It differs from all other methods in 
that it throws light downward, It lights a room brilliantly throughout, 
but the “‘angle’’ at which the flame burns throws the most brilliant light 
where it is of greatest service. It is the kind of illumination people exclaim 
about and envy, : 

“Everyone exclaims about our lights and wonders where we got them,” writes 
one Angle Lamp user. ** i ' 
chimneys and cuss words,”’ says another, and all agree that if people would but at! 
the Angle Lamp, there would soon be no old style lamps left to tell their tale o 
discomfort. That is why we make our offer of 


**We have saved twenty times their cost in oil, burners, 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Write for Catalog 47 at once, listing 32 varieties from $2.00 up. Learn why Mrs. Gr ded 
Cleveland, Mrs. Chester A. Arthur, the Goulds and thousands of other particular people prefer 
this oil-burning lamp to any other means of lighting. 


ANGLE MFG. CO. 


159-161 West 24th St., New York 
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AT WANAMAKER’S 
By Mail, No Matter Where You Live 


Not a week passes that we do not fill orders from every State in the 
Union, and from all over the World. 


Philippines, our citizens have learned that an order to Wanamaker’s 
brings the exact goods wanted, quickly, and at a saving in price. 
It makes little difference what you want—it may be two spools of 


thread, or it may be a Paris hat, or a petticoat, or a piano, or a crochet 
needle, or a bedroom suite. You may want an excellent iron bed at 


| From Porto Rico and Panama to Alaska, and from Hawaii to the 
| 


$6.50, or a cast-brass one as high as $500. We have all of them. 


We will redecorate and refurnish your entire house, all arrange- 


We have specialists for such things—they 
Just tell us what you want. EXHIBIT “‘B”’ 


ments being made by mail. 
know how. 

































The Third Arm 
of the Service 

Millions have leaned 
on the First Arm of the 
Wanamaker business, 
founded in Philadelphia 
48 years ago; and other 
millions on the Second 
Arm reaching from New 
York throughout New 
England. The Great 
Third Arm— 


The International 
Mail Order Service 


is not stronger, but 
longer—it will reach you 
safely wherever you may 
: be. Let us submit 
the evidence to 
you. Try us in 
any way. 

Remember 
always that the Wanamaker name is back of everything we sell. 
On this and the opposite page are two typical value offer- 
ings, Exhibits “A”? and “B.”’ One of them is $3, the other $2, 
postage paid. Send at once for one or both of them. 





WANAMAKER’S NEW VORK STORE Two Buildings) 





























A DISTINCTIVE 
VULETIDE REMEMBRANCE 


The PriscillaCandlestick __ 
Also tell us what you want in wearing apparel for men, $2. : 147°" os 


Order No, B.B.- 

It will be rece ved with the same 
glow of gratitude as though it 
cost many times that sum. 
It will be a delicate compliment 
to a friend’s taste, regardless of 

rice, 

his quaint Candlestick repro- 
duces a valuable antique. Note 
its exceptional grace, simplicity 
of outline, and charming propor- 
tions. 
The base is seven inches in di- 
ameter, composed of solid spun 
brass, lacquered. 
It is equipped complete with the 
old-fashioned etched glass 
‘““Wind-Bowl,” in curious flow- 
ered pattern and with socket- 
receptacle for Bow! and Candle. 
Sent anywhere in the United 
States for $2.00. 


women and children, dry goods, jewelry, books, fancy goods, 
etc. The right catalog will come to you by next mail, 


Be sure to ask for the New Holiday Catalogs of Gifts 
and Toys. 


We have the greatest Furniture display in New York, in 
Mission, Colonial, Modern, and Palatial styles. If you will 
mention the style and pieces of furniture you are interested in, 
we will send you beautiful photographic reproductions of them, 
with price lists. 


Itis of course understood that if goods bought from us prove 
unsatisfactory in any way, they may be returned at our expense. 


Write to-day to 


Section 70, JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


| 
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THE ONE BEST XMAS GIFT FOR BOYS— ORDER QUICK 


_ No other gift will please them so much. The most intensely interesting game ever invented. Men 
ike it too. Lots of fun. Solves the problem of amusement. . 


THE NATIONAL BASE BALL GAME 


cndorsed by Clarke, Jennings, Kelly, Wagner, Ganzell and scores of professional base ball players and “fans.” 

*othin, else like it. The ball is batted and caught, men run bases, make strikes, fouls, base hits, home runs and 
‘try play of the real game of base ball. 

is fascinating game—made of metal, beautifully enameled in 5 colors: size 19x23 inches, with rubber cushions, 

set of four men. balls and book.of rules will be sent to any address 

east of the Rocky Mountains by express prepaid on receipt of $2.5". 

If after you have nlayed the game you are not entirely satisfied, 

return it to u> at our expense and we will send back your 

money immediately. Price, prepaid, West of Rocky 

Mouutains, $3.00. 













Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere 
Order now to insure prompt shipment. Christ- 
mas is near and we are working day and night 










to fill orders. Descriptive booklet free. 
THOMAS-PETER CO. 
1600 Maple Ave. Canton, 0. 
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_ Palmer, Fanny Purdy. California, and Other 
Sonnets. 12mo, pp. 38. San Francisco: Paul Elder 


& Co. 
_Parker, Frances Winding Waters 
of a Long Trail and Strong Hearts 
12m0, pp. 398. Boston: C 
Phillipps, L. March In the Desert The Hin 
terland of Algiers. Illustrated. 12mo. Ppp. 403 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
_ Phillpotts, Eden. The Haven. 
New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 
Podmore, Frank 
ence. 


The Story 


M. Clark Publishing Co. 


r2mo 


) r Mesmerism and Christian Sci- 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & C 


This last volume from the pen of Mr. 
Podmore—well known for his writings on 
psychical subjects—is a useful and ex- 
tremely interesting summary of mental 
healing, from the time of Mesmer to date. 
Displaying a wide knowledge of his sub- 
ject, the author has stated his conclusions 
impartially and convincingly, and any one 
who desires a clear bird's-eye view of this 
disputed question can not do better than 
consult the book under review. Mr. Pod- 
more traces the growth of mental healing 
from Mesmer, in whom it may be said to 
have originated; through the period of the 
early “‘magnetic’’ healers, the early som- 
nambules, and the early mesmerists; to 
the more modern cults of mental healing 
and Christian Science. A concise account 
is given of the investigations of the early 
French Commissions into this subject; 
of the old ‘‘fluidic’’ theory, of the ‘‘clair- 
voyants”’ and ‘‘mediums” in France and 
Germany. The ‘“‘revelations’’ of Andrew 
Jackson Davis, Thomas Lake Harris, and 
others are also considered. Mr. Podmore’s 
estimate of Christian Science is fair and 
impartial. He believes that it contains 
much good, and that its followers are un- 
doubtedly benefited from following its 
teachings; he also believes more or less in 
Mrs. Eddy’s honesty, and thinks that she 
herself believes in her divine mission. At 
the same time, he emphasizes the utter 
illogicality of portions of the doctrine, and 
points out that Mrs. Eddy’s most phenom- 
enal success has been the accumulation of 
influence and money. This latter aspect of 
the cult is so conspicuous, indeed, that one 
acute critic has suggested a change in the 
title of Mrs. Eddy’s book to ‘The Science 
of Wealth!”’ 

Rankin, George A. An American Transportation 
System. A Criticism of the Past and the Present 
and a Plan for the Future. 12mo, pp. 464. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Raymond, Evelyn. Carlota of the Rancho. I 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 328. Philadelphia: Penn Pub 
lishing Co 

Rees, Frances Byrne. The Adventures of Little 
Knic?. Brave Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. 325 New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Remick, Grace M. Glenloch Girls. 
12mo0, pp. 337. Philadelphia: 

Richmond, Grace S 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 177. 
Page & Co. $1. 

Rogers, Julia Ellen 


Illustrated 
Penn Publishing Co 
A Court of Inquiry Il 

New York: Doubleday 


Trees Every Child Should 


Know 8vo, Pp. 357 Doubleday, Page & Co 
$1.20 net. 
This seems to be the most recent of 


the ‘Every Child Should Know”’ books. 
It is undoubtedly true that children miss 
a great deal from lack of acquaintance 
with the ordinary objects of nature and 
particularly when they fail to recognize 
the ordinary wild flowers and trees of the 
woods. In these days every city child 
spends some time in the country. The 
time will be spent there with more enjoy- 
ment, at least with less tediousness, if chil- 


dren in the country be induced to take 


this little volume in their hands, and if 
they do not find ‘‘sermons in stones’’ they 
will certainly meet a friend and a familiar 
in the leaves, blossoms, and boughs of the 
forest. 


I)lustrated.. 
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Two Kinds of People 


Buy and Eat 


Atwood 
Grape Fruit 


First, those who want the most 
delicious grape fruit they ever 
tasted, the thin-skinned kind 
that is filled with luscious juice 
and has the genuine grape fruit 
flavor; the kind that has re- 
sulted from years of experi- 
menting and the outlay of 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars; the kind that a promi- 
nent physician of New Haven 
prescribes for all his patients, 
telling them to “be sure to get 
the ATWOOD, for other grape 
fruit to the ATWOOD is as 


cider apples to pippins ;”” 


Second, those who would in- 
crease their energy, clear their 
complexion, brighten their 
eyes, renew their youth, andrid 
themselves of rheumatism or 
gout. These eat Atwood Grape 
Fruit morning and evening. 
The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
in speaking of citric acid as found in 
grape fruit, says: 

“It combines with certain bases and 
the resulting combinations in turn are 
transformed into carbonates, thus ren- 
dering an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


All genuine Atwood Grape Fruit has the Atwood 
trade-mark on the wrapper, and may be pur- 
chased from high-class dealers by the box or 
dozen. 


Price per standard box, containing 54 or 


64 or 80, Five Dollars. 

Buy it by the box 

it will keep for weet :. 
THE ATWOOD 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 
President 


290 Broadway, New York 


























RRA ea a aS, 
WATER ON -TAP 


Always and everywhere you want it, pumped from stream, 
pond or spring. .No expense for power, no trouble, no 
repairs, water raised 30 feet for every foot of fal] when 


FOSTER #% RAM 


sold with written Guaranty of Satisfac- 
tion or your money back and freight 
a. 











refunded. Thousands used—all highly 
FREE BOOK shows h install 

. shows how to install, gives 

full particulars and valuable water- 

supply suggestions. Prices and plans 

for your needs 

furnished gladly. 


Power Specialty Co. 


2140 Trinity Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. 








Samantha on Children’s Rights. 
Allen’s Wife. Illustrated. 
York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 

Scott, Ernest F. The Historical and Religious 
Value of the Fourth Gospel. 16mo, pp. 82. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cents net. 

Shakespeare, William. The Tragedie of Titus 


Andronicus. The Life of Tymon of Athens. The 


By Josiah 
12mo, pp. 318. New 


Tragedie of Anthonie and Cleopatra. First Folio 
Editions. Frontispiece. 16mo, 3 vols. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Slicer, Thomas R. From Poet to Premier. The 
Century Cycle, 1809-1909. Poe, Lincoln, Holmes, 
Darwin, Tennyson, Gladstone. Illustrated with six 
etchings by C. X. Harris. 8vo, pp. 226. New York: 
The Grolier Society. $3. 


The contents of this handsome volume 
comprizes six addresses, which were nota- 
ble incidents in the observances of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
many remarkable men in the year 1909. 
They were delivered in New York before 
the Society for Comparative Literature. 
The type here used is what is known as 
Bodoni, the font employed being the only 
one that exists in America. The volume is 
bound in a gray cover with white vellum 
back, the edition being limited to 1,250 
copies. Dr. Slicer’s estimates of the six 
men embraced in his addresses, while in a 
good sense conventional, are exprest with 
so much originality and brightness that 
the reader finds himself easily absorbed in 
reading them. One misses, of course, the 
personality of the speaker, which, with 
Dr. Slicer, counts for much; but the mat- 
ter is all there and readers will not fail to 
be wisely instructed as well as charmed by 
a perusal of it. 


Stanley, cag vce The Autobiography of Sir 
Henry Morton Stanley, G.C.B. Edited by his wife. 
Illustrated with sixteen photogravures and one map. 
A large octavo, pp. xvii-ss51._ Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5 net. 


‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might’’—this, Stanley 
tells us, is the motto on which he laid the 
foundation of hissuccess. Even asa lad in 
the workhouse at St. Asaph, North Wales, 
where he spent his boyhood, he stood the 
buffetings dealt out to him with the same 
fortitude that he showed throughout his 
intrepid career as sailor, soldier, explorer, 
and correspondent. In the eyes of some 
people, Stanley was a hard taskmaster. 
When he returned to civilization, after 
having opened up the greater part of an 
unknown continent, he was accused of in- 
humanity because he had set out with a 
large caravan of porters, and returned 
home with only a handful. But no one 
who condemned him then realized what he 
had had to go through nor the extent of 
his achievements. 

Stanley, as this work, edited by his tal- 
ented wife, shows, was a man of indomitable 
courage and dogged perseverance. The 
object in view was always before him, and 
he never stopt tocount the cost. This may 
be said of him, without fear of contradic- 
tion: Whatever were the privations of his 
men, Stanley shared them. Only once, when 
the end justified the means and the law of 
necessity made it imperative, did he aban- 
don a part of his command. Leaving his 
equipment behind, he went forward to share 
the unknown with the rest. He was com- 
pelled to leave the larger part of his pro- 
visions with those who could not accompany 
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Registered. 
U.S. Pat. Off, 


Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Lta. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


In the fist hid that ever wore e 
paper Diaper Dont look yoow (0 you? 





I HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 
absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to prevent 
chafing, avd shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular 
Diaper and destroyed when soiled We could fill a column in 
their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less than one cent 
each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory. or will muil 50 postpaid for 
$1.00, Also make the fimous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, Sant 
tary, Healthful and Warm, £3.00 per dozen f. 0, b. Cincinnati, 
or two full size as sample by ma:. postpaid, for One Dollar. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, O. 


“il 


Send 

for this 
beautiful 
100-page 
Book “ Modern 
Bathrooms ”’ 


F you want your bathroom 
| Ge 



















to a Vg 1 of eo 
luxury an iene, send to- 
day for "MODERN BATH- 
OOMS.” It will prove an invalu- © 
able aid in your selection of sanitary, practical bath- |||! 
room fixtures — the kind that look best — last longest | | 
and cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
“MODERN BATHROOMS'’ explains by text | 
and illustration the equipment of many bath- 
rooms, gives many valuable suggestions for 
arrangement, decorations, tiling, and teaches _ 
you how to ‘select the best sanitary system at a minimum ex- 
penditure. If you contemplate building a new home, or 
remodeling the bathroom in the old, this book should be 
your guide. Send for your copy to-day. 
Enclose 6c. postage, give name of your 
architect and plumber (if selected). 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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him, so that, helpless tho they were, they 
might at least have the means of sustaining 
life and be able to hold out until he sent them 
relief——and that relief he did send them at 
the very first opportunity. 

In Stanley’s early life will be found a f 
lesson of encouragement for such as have \ 
come into the world under much ess 
darker clouds than he. Fatherless, and 
practically motherless, for his mother dis- 
owned him in early childhood, Stanley 
pushed his way to the front over obstacles 
that would have daunted spirits less in- 
domitable. And for what? That the peo- 
ples of the earth might gain a foothold in 
an unknown world; a region for the wealth 
of which the nations of Europe have shed 
more blood than was shed in any of the 
great battles of the world. To-day the 
soil, on which Stanley’s foot was the first 
white man’s foot to tread, is yielding un- 
told riches to far less deserving persons 
than himself. That he felt bitterly the 
neglect of the opportunity which he ten- 
dered to his native land and to the coun- 
try of his adoption, may be read in this, 
the record of his eventful career. The 
Englishman who reads this book will find 
therein much that will fill him with dis- 
gust for the vacillating—nay, the indiffer- 
ent—attitude of his countrymen. The 
American, on the other hand, will learn 






WORLD OVER 


Gillette Shaving Soap 


Makes a Great Difference 


hold better: stays moist longer: 





with regret how an opportunity which 
knocked at his country’s door, knocked 
only to ears that were deaf until too late— 
there was once a great future in Africa for 
the United States. 

With the exception of the early chapters, 
which give fragmentary reminiscences of 
child-life and boyhood, and the closing 
chapters, which deal with Stanley’s career 
as a Member of Parliament and his later 
public life, the contents of the volume may 
be described as a summation of all that 
Stanley ever wrote, amplified with notes 
by the editor, concluding with a golden 
sunset during which he received belated 
honors, as is the custom in the phlegmatic 
nation of which he proved a more than 
worthy son. One satisfaction remained to 
him in the closing years of his life, which 
none could take away. This was, that the 
task to which an all-wise Providence had 
appointed him, he had done with all his 
might. 

This volume is a fine specimen of mod- 
ern American book-making. It is carefully 
printed from fine type on good paper, and 
is embellished with numerous well-chosen 
photogravures which show the house in 
which Stanley was born, the workhouse 
where he spent his childhood, portraits of 
himself at different periods of his life, his 
beautiful sunny home at Pirbright—the 


O matter how you 
shave you want to 
try Gillette Shaving 

Stick. Use it once and 
you will know why thirty 
thousand dealers find as- 
tonishing sale for it and 
why everyone says it’s the 
best shaving soap in the 
world at any price. 

When you talk of a new shaving 
soap the average man thinks ‘‘the 
same old sixpence.’’ He compares 
it in his mind with other shaving 
sticks that resemble it in appear- 
ance. 


Gillette Shaving Stick is different. 
You will like it better. It makes 
shaving easier. It is more agree- 
able. The lather is profuse, bland 
to the skin. Easier to put on: takes 


Factories: 


washes off clean. It is a perfectly 
pure soap — actively good to the 


‘ace. 

Gillette Shaving Stick is a soap of 
our own manufacture. Our chief 
object in marketing it is to help the 
Gillette Razor do its best work. 


We are in a position of peculiar 
advantage to know shaving soaps. 
We have been studying them for 
years. We now have the best shav- 
ing soap that was ever made. It is 
on sale everywhere. Ask your 
dealer. Insist that he get it for you. 


It is a foil-wrapped stick in a 
nickeled box. Price, 25 cents. It 
is a nice box. After you have tried 
the soap you would buy it if it were 
wrapped only in a piece of brown 
paper. 

If you want the best value in a 
shaving brush buy the Gillette Brush 
—a new brush of Gillette quality— 
bristles gripped in hard _ rubber. 
Prices, 75c. to $5.00. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


540 Kimball Building, Boston 
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The skin welcomes Pears’ 
Soap. It gently cleanses, 
freshens and _ beautifies. 
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Get it anywhere. 














achievement. 


easily developed by practical, 
Artists earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week. 


To those who state their ages and make a free hand copy of this picture, 
which in our estimation will be at least 40 per cent. as good as the original, 
we will send absolutely FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS 
an illustrated magazine, devoted exclusively to drawing, success and 
This magazine is profusely illustrated each month, and 
contains the MOST MODERN ideas in illustrating; it will be an aid 
and an inspiration to those who want to earn LARGER SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 40 per cent. as good as the original? If you 
have, it will prove that you HAVE TALENT for drawing, which can be 
individual training. Trained 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, DEPT. 53, SCRANTON, PA. 
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A single sheet of thin tissuc, a dozen or more heavy carbons, 
or both—the new L. C. Smith & Bros. Automatic Paper 
Feed holds the paper always in place, writes perfectly at es- 
treme edges all around. No time wasted finding position-~ 
insert the paper and revolve the platen—then fuil speed ahead 


















One typewriter that does the 
work of two—and does it Better. 
That’s the NEW MODEL. 


L.C. Smith & Bros. T ypewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


A writing machine—a complete condensed 
billing machine and tabulator all in one. 


That’s what you get in the New Model 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter. Ball- 
bearings at all important wearing points, 
with more than double the life of ordinary 
pinion bearings. They increase speed, 
insure precision and ease of operation— 
that’s why they are used in motor cars— 
that’s why they are part of L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter construction. 


Biller, Tabulator, card writing device, and 
other features, employed elsewhere as attach- 
ments, are all Inbuilt vital, integral parts of 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter, and, with 
the free, easy, but absolutely precise opera- 
tion of ball-bearings throughout, are big 
points of superiority—making one machine do 
the work of two, and do it better—at a one- 
machine cost. Write for the book. It’s free. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
(Branches in all large Cities) SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa: 

19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E, C. 
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without Concrete is impossible. Boards of 
Health demand sanitary conditions. This is 
not difficult if your barn is built of Concrete. 
You can keep it clean with the least labor and 
expense, Your stock will be healthier and your 
insurance reduced. The best Concrete is made 
from the best cement of course. Be sure you 
get DRAGON. 

Send for our new booklet. It will tell you all about 
Concrete and its many uses. We send it free. If you have 


a difficult building problem, our expert engineer will start 
you right without charge. Address Dept. 
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[pve little English hamlet where he died | 
—and the grave in the pretty churchyard 
where he was finally laid to rest. On the 
great rock which serves as his tombstone we 
read ‘*‘ Henry Morton Stanley, Bula-Matari, 
1904. Africa.’ May ‘‘ Bula-Matari’’— 
the Breaker of Rocks—there rest in peace, 
and may his achievements be judged at 
their true worth by a less callous, less sor- 
did, generation than our own. 
.\Gray have written his epitaph: 
f Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 


A man to fame and fortune once unknown 
® Fair Science frowned not on his humble : 


birth. 
‘nd Melancholy marked him for her own.’ 


The Mystery of Education. 
:: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





’ 
VO, pp. 264 
1.25 net. 


Professor Barrett is always entertainin 
c ‘ essays, 
and this, his last publication, is no excep- 
tion to the rule. The present volume con- 
tains ‘‘The Mystery of Education,’’ ‘‘The 
Study of Literature,’’ ‘‘The Study of Ex- 
pression,’ ‘‘Edgar Allen Poe,”’ and a copy 
of verses, ‘‘De Preside Magnifico,’’ com- 


Eliot. This author is a firm believer in 
the writing of theses as qualifying for a 
degree. “So far as these theses can stimu- 
late at once intelligent power of selection, 
of fusion, of expression, they are priceless 
means of education.’’ He limits the great 


names of American literature to ten, 
namely, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, and Hawthorne. He excludes 


Whitman as ‘‘too eccentric’’ to be popu- 
lar. In some ways he esteems Poe the 
greatest of them all. He considers this 
poet ‘‘not as he was, but as he is,” and 
declares that ‘‘so long as the name of 
America shall endure, the name of Poe 
will persist, in serene certainty, among 
those of our approved national worthies.”’ 
“Among the enduring writers of nine- 
teenth-century America, Poe stands 
unique.’’ And thus, he concludes, “in the 
temperamental history of our country, it 
is he, and he alone, as yet, who is not 
local, but surely, enduringly, national,” ‘ 
wondrous harbinger of American spiritual 
reunion.” 


Wood, Sumner Gilbert. The Taverns and Turn- 
pikes of Blandford. 8vo, pp. xxii-329. Published 
by the author. $2 net. 


The interest which a work like this will 
excite in the lover of real books must al- 
most amount to personal sympathy. That 
a man should find delight in describing 
his own genial surroundings, and in tra- 
cing the former glories of the road and 
taverns, the historical associations and 
present appearance of the place he lives 
in, argues a fine sense of the proportion of 
things. A brilliant French writer went on 
a tour round his garden, which took him 
farther than if he had traveled to Cathay 
and the Cannibal Islands. Mr. Wood finds 
a whole world in Blandford. He transports 
us to a time when Blandford was a great 
junction place of travelers and Blandford 
road the grand trunk of New England, be- 
tween Boston and Albany. The religious 
and social life, the antiquarian remains, 
ancestry and architecture of the eigh- 
teenth century and the early nineteenth, 
are vividly and picturesquely described. 
The book should be placed in every library 
| side by side with Charles E. Craven's ‘“‘ His- 
tory of Mattituck, L. ix 


Wray, Angelina W. Mother Tucker's Seven. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 301. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
!& Shepard Co. $1.25. 





Well might. 
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Every live boy or girl 
wants a Flexzble Flyer, 
the sled that beats them 
all. Asimple pressure of 
your hand or foot on the 
steering-bar without drag- 
ging the feet steers it around 
every obstacle at full speed. | 
Noother sledcan run youdown | 
or pass you. Get your childrena | 










It isnt 

arte / ‘*The sled that steers” 

i 

Hn wd There’s nothing like coasting to bring 


bears the ruddy glow of health and happiness 
this to their cheeks. 
The Flexible Flyer is the only sled for 
boys; the only safe sled for girls. It saves 
* boots and shoes, prevents wet feet and doc- 
{ tors’ bills, and outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. And look for 
the name on the sled. ‘ 
| Boys! Girls! Write today for a free 


model of the Flexible Flyer, showing how 4 


it works. 


Also illustrated booklet free a 
S.L. Ate & Co., Box 1100 N 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Tue sonnet-form is at once the most 
difficult and the most beautiful instrument 
of the lyric artist. The sonnet is to poetry 
what the violin is to music; it is a sensitive 
and pliable medium, affording perfect 
expression to the finest shades of feeling, 
and is equally adapted to the delicate 
strength of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
with her fragile spirit-messages, and to the 
tragic strength of Milton, each of whose 
sonnets comes to us like a ship of thought, 
“deep-freighted with truth and beauty.” 

Of late there seems to be a revival of 
interest in this form of poetry and as a 
result many well-turned sonnets are ap- 
pearing in the magazines. In Harper's we 
find this bit of autumn verse done in russet 
and brown, which closes with a rather beau- 
tiful sestet. 


The Pool 
By Mary NorswortTHY SHEPARD 


In the far west, where her dusk garden glows, 
With the young Winds about her feet at play, 

Paces the Evening. Purple, gold, and rose 
Bloom down her path at dying of the day. 


Softly she steps, and breathes a little song; 
He who has ears may hear her lullabies; 

Her shining hair floats the wide sky along, 
And firstlings of the stars are her clear eyes. 


“The sodden fields are bright for many a mile - 
With the warm radiance from that streaming hair; 
Yonder forsaken poo) has caught her smile, 
And from its dark and miserable lair 
Rounds to a splendid, burnished bow! of gold, 
The fallen roses from her hand to hold. 


We have all felt the lure of a country 
path, leading us on with its vague promises, 
its gentle challenges, and its fresh surprizes. 
Madison Cawein too has felt this charm and 
has given it artistic expression in this poem 
which we quote from 7he Atlantic: 


A Path to The Woods 
By Mapison CaweEin 


Its friendship and its carelessness 
Did lead me many a mile 
Through goat’s-rue, with its dim caress, 
And pink and pearl-white smile: 
‘Through crowfoot, with its golden lure, 
And promise of far things, 
And sorrel with its glance demure, 
And wide-eyed wonderings. 


It led me with its innocence, 
As childhood leads the wise, 

“With elbows here of tattered fence, 
And blue of wildflower eves; 

‘With whispers low of leafy speech, 
And brook-sweet utterance; 

‘With birdlike words of oak and beech, 
And whistlings clear as Pan's. 


It led me with its childlike charm, 
As candor leads desire, 

Now with a clasp of blossomy arm, 
A butterfly kiss of fire; 

Now with a toss of tousled gold, 
A barefoot sound of green; 

A breath of musk, of mossy mold, 
With vague allurements keen. 


It led me with remembered things 
Into an oldtime vale, 

Peopled with fairy glimmerings, 
And flower-like fancies pale; 

Where fungus forms stood, gold and gray, 
Each in a mushroom grown, 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
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1 well expresses the range of National 
Plain to Casket Company productions. In every 


Princely grade of caskets, In every variety and every 


detail of funeral furnishment, National 
make stands always for higher, more befitting quality. 


OR burials of moderate means, the selection of National goods 
means even more than where large expenditure is made. 


The illustration gives an idea of Number Ninety-Seventy, one of 
the plain, but very rich and impressive National productions. It is a 
casket of solid mahogany, covered with broadcloth of superior quality. 
In architectural character it is expressive of utmost dignity. It has 


appropnately been selected as a tribute to some of America’s foremost 
citizens. 


Examples of caskets suitable to any burial are exhibited ai the 
23 showrooms of this company in pmncipal cities. This is for the 
convenience of funeral director and purchaser, no sales being made 
direct. 















National productions are furnished everywhere by funeral 


directors of highest principle and ability. You should 


know by whom in your locality. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; 


= umber Buffalo; Chicago; East Cambridge ; Harlem ; 
inely- Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; Nashville; 
Seventy 


New Haven; New York City; Oneida; Phila- 
delphia; Pittsburg; Rochester; Scranton; 
Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg 


We sell only 
through 
Funeral 


Directors _™ 








For Christmas Presents str: 


ables you to make 
beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay of much money. By giving credit 
and lowest prise’ we make 65 or 810 do the work that 860 does inacash store. A Diamond 
is the ideal gift for a loved one—it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer of 
yon regard. Diamonds are a better investment than real estate, banks or stocks. 

y increase in value 10to 20percentayear. MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 
NOW. Send for our Christmas Catalog, containing over I,500illustrations,and in the 
privacy of your own home select the articles you desire—we will send them to you, all 
charges prepaid, for your inspection. If you like them, if they are all and more than we 


claim pay one-fifth on delivery and balance in eight equal 
monthly ts. Weg tee every Di we sell. 
q WRITE TODAY FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOG. 
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Barrington! 
The Sieel-Cut 
offee 


Barringtoniall 
The Steel Cut Coffee 
F YOU like good Coffee, Barrington 
Hall will prove a treat for you and 


you can drink it to your heart’s content 
without fear of ill effect. 





** Baker-ized’’ means that it is differ- 
ent from other Coffee. 


It is blended and roasted in a different 
way. 

It is steel-cut to fine, even particles, 
not ground to an irregular mass. 


The worthless and, in fact, injurious 
chaff that you pay for in other Coffees, 
is removed from Barrington Hall by a 
patented process and thrown away. 


From a pound can of Barrington Hall 
you get a pound of a// Coffee, but it 
costs no more per pound than any good 
Coffee and less per cup. 


Try it on your own table at small 
expense. 


Send Us 10 Cents 


And your grocer’s name and we will 
send you postpaid a large trial can, 
enough to make 16 cups of deli- 
cious Coffee. 

Barrington Hall is now. for 

















- “yd sale in all cities and most 
Bak towns. 

er 
Importing Co: Price 35 to 40c. per 
Mew York, 3 pound, according 


™ 4 
or 244 North 2nd St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
For ten cents enclosed please 
send trial can Barrington Hall 


to locality. 
In sealed tins 
only. 
tion I give my grocer’ 8 name(on the Write for 
margin). 














The most up-to-date and aes Tight- 
ing system on the market. Beautiful 
fixtures for the home. Attractive high 
candle power inverted arcs for stores, 
halls, etc. The best proposition going 
for hustling agents. Write today for 
agents’ terms und territory. 
Handsome Catalog Free. 
SUPERIOR MFG, CO., 
276 Second St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. | 





























THE PAN-TOG CHAIR 


For $8.00 
A Gentleman’s Dressing Chair 
presses and creases trou- 
sers while you sleep. 
Positively prevents 
knees. Saves 
time and money. Made 
of quartered oak 
golden finish, and 
birch, mahogany finish. When ordering state 
finish desired. Shipped same day order is re 
ceived if remittance accompanies order. Descrip- 
tive folder on request. 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO., __. 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















and we shall, 


ever his earthly career.’ 


was at our door. 


And, roofed with red, glimpsed far away, 
A little toadstool town. 


It led me on and on and on, 
Beyond the Far Away, 

Into a world long dead and gone, 
The world of Yesterday; 

A fairy world of memory, 
Faint with its hills and streams, 

Wherein the child I used to be 
Still wanders with his dreams. 


The innocence of youth and the disil- 
lusionment of maturity have always invited 
artist and poet, and the contrast is cleverly : hie ees 
worked out by Carl Werner in Scribner’s— heavy furniture. Equip it with 
with just the faintest dramatic touch. 


The Questioner 
By CarL WERNER 


I called the boy to my knee one day, 
And Isaid: ‘‘ Your’e just past four; 
Will you laugh in that same light-hearted way 
When you're turned, say, thirty more?” 
Then I thought of a past I'd fain erase— 
More clouded skies than blue— 
And I anxiously peered in his upturned face 
For it seemed to say: 
“Did you?” 


I touched my lips to his tiny own 
And I said to the boy: ‘‘ Heigh, ho! 
Those lips are as sweet as the hay, new-mown; 
Will you keep them always so?” 
Then back from those years came a rakish song— 
With a ribald jest or two— 
And I gazed at the child who knew no wrong, 
And I thought he asked: 
“Did you?” 


I looked in his eyes, big, brown and clear, 
And I cried: ‘‘Oh, boy of mine! 
Will you keep them true in the after-year? 
Will you leave no heart to pine?” 
Then out of the past came another’s eyes— 
Sad eyes of tear-dimmed blue— 
Did he know they were not his mother’s eyes? 
For he answered me: 
“Did you?” 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


AT THE DEATH-BED OF LINCOLN 


On the 14th of April, 1865, when President Lincoln 
was talking with his Cabinet about expected news 
from General Sherman, he said that this news would 
surely come, and it would be important, for the night 
before he had a dream, the same dream that had pre- 
ceded nearly every important event of the war. On 
being asked what it was he said that he seemed to 
be in some strange indescribable vessel, rapidly ap- 
proaching an indefinite shore. 


truly great man who narrated his dream, closed for- 


In his diary Secretary Welles recorded his own 
impressions of the events of that tragic night and 
the days immediately following. To quote: 


I had retired to bed about half-past ten on the 
evening of the 14th of April, and was just getting 
asleep, when Mrs. Welles, my wife, said some one 
Sitting up in bed, I heard a voice 
twice call to John, my son, whose sleeping-room was 4 FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
on the second floor directly over the front entrance.| 

I arose at once and raised a window, when my mes- 


“TI had,” the Presi- 
| dent remarked, ‘‘this strange dream again last night, 
judging from the past, have great 
news very soon. I think it must be from Sherman. 
My thoughts are in that direction, as are most of 
yours.”” Among those who heard these words was 
Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, whose diary 
is now appearing in The Atlantic Monthly, and be- 
fore long he had occasion to find in them a sad sig- 
nificance. ‘‘Great events did indeed follow, for 


within a few hours the good and gentle, as well as 





Blaze a Trail 


across your hardwood floors with 


FELTOID CASTERS 
wea” FELTOID TIPS 


| and move it about without the slightest i injury 

|to floor or rugs. Buy FELTOID equip- 
ment for your old—and demand it on your 
new furniture. 





| A few manufacturers who equip their furniture with 
| Feltoid Casters and Tips: Steinway & Sons, 
| Pianos, New York ; John Widdicomb Co., Bedroom 
ee os Grand Rapids ; A. H. Davenport, Boston ; 

. K. Cowan Co., Mahogany Furniture, Chicago ; 
aaa Stickley Co., Syracuse. 


| If your Furniture Dealer cannot supply Page write 
| us. Write now for our free booklet. It tells how 
| to protect your floors against mars and scratches. 
| Send for this book to-day. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 
| Dept. C BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





1-20th the costofdiamonds. Seton ff 
in solid gold mountings. A marvel- 
ously reconstructed gem, not an 
imitation. Sent on approval. Write 
tor our axe. ae No conveneers wanted. 
ot satisfactory money refunde 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 455 N. Broadway, St. Louis 
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Improve with age, order 12 by freight, anywhere 
‘8 to 16 Ibs. at 25 cents per Ib. Buy direct 
Recipe for cooking with each shipment 
FOREST HOME FARM  .- Purcellville, Virginia 
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Just Right After Dinner 
Try Them! If, you can’t buy 


Chiclets in your 
neighborhood send us ten cents for a 
sample packet. Any jobber will sup- 
ply storekeepers with Chiclets. 
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senger, James Smith, called to me that Mr. Lincoln, 
the President, had been shot, and said Secretary 
Seward and his son, Assistant Secretary Frederick 
Seward, were assassinated. James was much alarmed 
and excited. I told him his story was very incoher- 
ent and improbable, that he was associating men 
who were not together and liable to attack at the 
same time. Where, I inquired, was the President 
when shot. James said he was at Ford’s Theater on 
Tenth Street. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘Secretary Seward 
is an invalid in bed in his house yonder on Fifteenth 
Street.’’ James said he had been there—stopt in at 
the house to make inquiry before alarming me. 

I immediately drest myself, and against the ear- 
nest remonstrance and appeals of my wife went di- 
rectly to Mr. Seward’s, whose residence was on the 
east side of the square, mine being on the north. . . . 
I asked for the Secretary’s room, which she pointed 
out—the southwest room. As I entered, I met Miss 
Fanny Seward, with whom I exchanged a single 
word, and proceeded to the foot of the bed. Dr. 
Verdi and, I think, two others were there. 

The bed was saturated with blood. The Secretary 
was lying on his back, the upper part of his head 
covered by a cloth which extended down over his 
eyes. His mouth was open—the lower jaw drop- 
ping down. I exchanged a few whispered words 
with Dr. V[erdi]. Secretary Stanton, who came after 
but almost simultaneously with me, made inquiries 
in a louder tone till admonished by a word from one 
of the physicians. We almost immediately with- 
drew, and went into the adjoining front room where 
lay Frederick Seward. His eyes were open, but he 
did not move them, nor a limb, nor did he speak. 
Dr. White, who was in attendance, told me he was 
unconscious and more dangerously injured than his 
father. 

As we descended the stairs, I asked Stanton what 
he had heard in regard to the President, that was 
reliable. He said the President was shot at Ford’s 
Theater—that he had seen a man who was present 
and witnessed the occurrence. I said I would go im- 
mediately to the White House. Stanton told me 
the President was not there. .... , eet 

The President had been carried across the street 
from the theater to the house of a Mr. Peterson. 
We entered by ascending a flight of steps above the 
basement, and passing through a long hall to the 
rear, where the President lay extended on a bed, 
breathing heavily. Several surgeons were present; 
at least six, I should think more; among them I 
was glad to observe Dr. Hale, who, however, soon 
left. I inquired of Dr. H[ale] as I entered the true 
condition of the President. He replied the Presi- 
dent was dead to all intents, altho he might live 
three hours or perhaps longer. 

The giaut sufferer lay extended diagonally across 
the bed, which was not long enough for him. He had 
been stript of his clothes. His large arms, which 
were occasionally exposed, were of a size which one 
would scarce have expected from his spare appear- 
ance. His slow, full respiration lifted the clothes 
with each breath that he took. His features were 
calm and striking. I had never seen them appear 
to better advantage than for the first hour, perhaps, 
that I was there. After that, his right eye began to 
swell, and that part of his face became discolored... . 

A door which opened upon a porch or gallery, and 
also the windows, were kept open for fresh air. The 
night was dark, cloudy, and damp, and about six it 
began to rain. I remained in the room without sit- 
ting or leaving it—when, there being a vacant chair 
which some one left at the foot of the bed, I occu- 
pied it for nearly two hours, listening to the heavy 
groans, and witnessing the wasting life of the good 
and great man who was expiring before me. 

About 6 a.m. I experienced a feeling of faintness 
and for the first time after entering the room, a little 
past eleven, I left it and the house, and took a short 
walk in the open air. It was a dark and gloomy 
morning, and rain set in before I returned to the 
house, some fifteen minutes [later]. Large groups 
of people were gathered every few rods, all anxious 
and solicituus. Some one or more from each group 
stept forward as I passed, to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the President, and to ask if there was no hope. 
Intense grief was on every countenance when I re- 
plied that the President could survive but a short 
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We speak of the good 
old days—the charming 
graces and courtly ways. 
—But do we forget 
that they did not know 
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Children’s Books Featured December Fourth 


Lori Christmas gifts to young folks afford more genuine and lasting 
pleasure than the attractive books suitable for children of all ages. 


We know that thousands of our subscribers will purchase books as gifts for boys and girls. To 
aid in the selection we shall publish in our book-review columns of December fourth a compre- 
hensive SELECTION OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. A descriptive review with the price, authors’ 
and publisher’s name of each book will be given, and we believe this feature will simplify 
greatly the perplexing problem of choosing books from the multiplicity of juvenile publications. 
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time. The colored people especially, and there were 
at this time more of these persons than of whites, | 
were overwhelmed with grief....... 
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the Young Folks Happy. 

“ 9? BY MEDICAL AUTHORITIES OF 
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N Just the Gift 


for Christmas 


Settle the question of 
“what to give” by 
ordering a box of 


“IVY” HOSIERY 


The luxury of first-class Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery from maker 
direct to wearer at price of the or- 
dinary kind. Never before has this 
class of hosiery been offered to the 
consumer direct. 


fl Tt Fits the Ankle 


because the shape is knit into the hose and no matter 
how long it is worn will always keep its shape and fit 
closely to the ankle. 

‘hat’s why “IV Y” HOSIERY is better than or- 
dinary Seamless Hose. The shape is pressed into 
Seamless Hosiery and the first time it is laundered the 
shape disappears, and the stocking sags. “IVY” is 
the hosiery 


For the Neat Man or Woman 


It is knit for wear, and its sheerness is of the quality that one 
expects at four times the price. A duplicate order will always bring 
you exactly the same quality. 

The Satisfied Customer is the best advertisement that an article of 
me sh can have. his we want and wil! willingly refund money if 

Hosiery does not prove to be all we say of it. 
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In ordering give size wanted; remit by P.O. or express money order to 


IVY MILLS, 27 East 21st St. NEW YORK 
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free from any harmful ingredient. 





Sold everywhere or ig postpaid on re- 
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“‘Here—at one’s ten 
fingers— is all the 
piano has known, all 
the masters have 


dreamed:— A tone of 
a million hues and ex- 
tended range; an emo- 
tional content of 
fathomless beauty.” 
The Baldwin Company 


142 W. 4th St... CINCINNATI 
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A little before seven I went into the room where 
the dying President was rapidly drawing near the 


closing moments. 
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His wife soon after made her last } 
visit to him. The death struggle had begun. Robert, 1A 
his son, stood with several others at the head of the | 
bed. He bore himself well, but on two occasions } 
gave way to overpowering grief and sobbed aloud, | 
turning his head and leaning on the shoulder of Sen- | 

| 















ator Sumner. The respiration of the President be- 
came suspended at intervals, and at last entirely | 
ceased at twenty-two minutes past seven. 

A prayer followed from Dr. Gurley; and the Cab- 
inet, with the exception of Mr. Seward and Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, immediately thereafter assembled in the 
back parlor, from which all other persons were ex- 
cluded, and there signed a letter which was prepared 
by Attorney-General Speed to the Vice-President, 
informing him of the event, and that the govern- 
ment devolved upon him. ..... 

I went after breakfast to the Executive Mansion. 
There was a cheerless cold rain, and everything seemed 
gloomy. On the avenue in front of the White House 
were several hundred colored people—mostly women 
and children—weeping and wailing their loss. This 
crowd did not appear to diminish through the whole 
of that cold, wet day—they seemed not to know 
what was to be their fate since their great benefactor 
was dead, and their hopeless grief affected me more 
than almost anything else, tho strong and brave 
men wept when I met them. 

At the White House all was silent and sad. 
Wielles] was with Mrs. 
me in the library. 
together. 





Mrs. 
Liincoln] and came to meet 
Speed came in and we soon left 
As we were descending the stairs, ‘* Tad,”’ 
who was looking from the window at the foot, turned, 
and seeing us, cried aloud in his tears, ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
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Welles, who killed my father?” Neither Speed nor 
myself could restrain our tears, nor give the poor, peso a ong STRONG CHILDREN 
boy .. now for — bright eyes—rosy cheeks — rugged, 
any satisfactory answer. of styles and healthy bodies—all can be had if you 
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A story is told in a letter to the Nashville Ten- 


. . : ‘] 
nesseean of a fishing-trip which turned out to be a vee eae 






mad scramble with a persistent hawk which took a 
notion to ste.il a big pickerel on the angler’s hook. 
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The tale is slightly reminiscent of the hunting ad- | 
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ventures of one Baron Munchausen, but it is told 
by the fisherman himself, Mr. Warren K. Ridgway, 
rm. 

I was fishing for pickerel on Goose Pond and 
hooked the six-pound pickerel that a big fish-hawk 
grabbed while I was pulling the fishin. I had known 
that hawk for more than twenty years. At least it | 
had lived in the mountain around Goose Pond for | 
twenty years or more and shared with me and others 
the good fishing there was in that water in those.| 
days, and there had never been a word between us, 
so I was not a little surprized at its swooping down 
that way and fastening to a pickerel I had hooked. 

The pickerel was at the end of fifty feet of my 
line when the hawk, which I had noticed sailing 
around over the pond for an hour or so, took hold of 
it. As the big bird rose from the water with the 
fish in its talons it quickly whizzed the rest of the 
line off of the reel, 
twenty-five feet. 

I braced myself and hung on to my pole, which 
stiff bamboo, and when the line was all 
run out, the hook being deep and firm in the pick- 





ex-sheriff of Pike County, He says: 











something over one hundred and 


Tartarlithine 


was a long, 


eliminates uric acid freely, puri- 
fies the blood, and stimulates the 
functions of the kidneys and liver. 


erel’s bony jaw, the hawk was brought to a stand- 
still. The line held. After the hawk had given a 
few flaps of his big wings as he was held stationary 
the boat began to move and the hawk 
as I clung to the 
pole. Of course, I could have got out of the trouble 
at once by cutting the line and letting the hawk sail 
away With it and my big fish; but no, sir! That was 
and I didn’t calculate to sit there and let 
any highway-robbing fowl of the air fly away with it. 

I had a six-shooting pistol in my pocket, and I 
smiled as I took it out and prepared to load that on request. 
hawk with lead and bring him down. 

“T hate to plug a familiar acquaintance full of | 


lead,”’ ‘‘but when he goes to lugging off a Mc KESSON & ROBBI N S 


six-pound pickerel of mine,friendship ceases.”” ! 93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO 


/n Rheumatism and Gout it gives 
better results than any other remedy. 


Vartarlithine rarely fails be- 
cause it supplies the blood with the 
necessary substances to dissolve and 
remove the poison of rheumatism 
—uric acid. 


Free Sample 


in the air, 
was soon towing it across the pond 


my fish, 


and our booklet on the 
eure of Rheumatism sent 


said I, 





I peppered away at the hawk, but my wind-gage | 
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or range-finder or something like that must have! 


been out of kilter, for five of those chunks of lead 
went shy and the sixth one only found one of the 


hawk’s legs. That was enough to spoil the bird’s | 


hold on the pickerel, 
tumbled into the pond. 

“Well, I only wanted my pickerel back, anyhow,” 
said I, ‘‘and I’m kind o’ glad now that I didn’t plug 
the hawk full of lead.” 

But I wasn’t glad long. The hawk he dropt the 
pickerel, but immediately started in to take hold of 
me. It pounced on me in the boat, and 1 soon found 
that, altho I had known that hawk for twenty years, 
I hadn’t begun to get acquainted with him yet at 
all. He clawed and picked and swatted me around 
in the boat, so I had to Jet loose of my fish-pole and 
batter and bang the savage old bird with my pistol- 
butt, trying.to crack his skull or break a wing or 
knock him in the pond and drown him. Maybe I’d 
have done some of these things, if not all three of 
’em, if I had kept on battering and banging, but I 
thought I saw a better way, and I dropt my pistol 
and grabbed him with both hands tight around his 
neck. 

There isn't any doubt but that I'd have choked 
the bird to death after a while if the boat hadn't 
upset just as it did and pitched me and the hawk 
headlong into the water. I either had to let go of 
the hawk’s windpipe then or find a watery grave, 
and I concluded to let go of the windpipe. Sup- 
posing, of course, that Mr. Hawk’s ducking would 
cool the sassy bird off and knock all the fight out 
of it, I struck out for the upturned boat. But in- 
stead of being cooled off by the ducking the hawk 
seemed to be all the more het up by it, and the 
hawk jumped on me again and grabbed me by the 
hair. I had a good thick head of hair in those days 
and the blasted bird found a good hold on it. [If it 
had been an Injun getting me ready for his scalping 
knife he couldn’t have tugged and tugged at that 
topknot of mine more powerful. 

The only thing that was left for me to do was to 
dive, and if any one had told me the hawk wouldn't 
let go of my hair the instant he felt himself going 
under I'd have thought they didn’t know half as 
much about hawks as I did, and I had even then 
discovered that I didn’t know a ding thing about 
‘em. ‘Expecting that it would let go and feeling that 
it would return to the surface and wait for me until 
I came up, I reached up and grabbed it by a leg 
to hold it down, but do you know that contrary bird 
never relaxed its hold on my hair. It just held on 
and it drowned with its death clutch in my hair. 

This was a blame dangerous situation for me now. 
The dead weight of the hawk was holding me under, 
and I knew I couldn’t stay under a great while and 
expect ever to be a candidate for any office again 
except the coroner’s office; so I got my knife out o’ 
my pocket and cut off the locks of hair the hawk was 
hanging on to and we both popped to the surface 
together. The subsequent proceedings interested 
the hawk no more, of course, but they were of some 
importance to me, and I got to the boat, climbed on 
it, and sat there to get my wind. While sitting there 
puffing some and getting in a few vivid words of 
opinion about hawks between times, I discovered 
my fish-pole ‘moving away pretty fast on the pond, 
a hundred yards or so away. 

From the way it was traveling I knew that pick- 
erel was alive and healthy yet and still hanging to 
my hook, which didn’t surprize me any, for besides 
being the voraciousest the pickerel is a little the ten- 
aciousest fish that swims. I peeled off my clothes, 
swam out and got the dead hawk and loaded it on 
the boat, and then pulled for the fish-pole and started 
in to land that pickerel. 

It wasn’t a particularly handy matter to land a 
six-pound pickerel, fighting like a ‘bulldog, with no 
footing under me but fifty feet or so of water; but 
I was out after pickerel, and I didn’t intend to let 
any get away from me. I treaded water while I 
reeled in that one hundred and twenty-five feet of 
line and got my fingers under the pickerel’s gills. 
He gave up then, and I strung him on the fish-pole 
and swam with him to the boat. I pushed the boat 
and the hawk and the six-pound pickerel ashore, 
righted the boat, and as I had only begun to fish 
when the hawk interfered with me, I caught some 
more bait and rowed out and finished my day’s 
sport. It yielded me sixty-five pickerel besides the 
one the hawk and I had the dispute over. 


tho, and down the big fish 


The Right 
Kind of Hot Water | 


HERE is only one correct principle of water-heating—the | 
automatic, instantaneous method. 

There is only one hygienic hot water—the sanitary, fresh, 
healthful \::nd that you would just as soon drink as bathe in. 

There is only one time to heat that water—immediately before 
you use it. 

Then there is no opportunity to stagnate—grow stale—deteriorate _| 
through the germ development that any water undergoes in the slow 
process of tank heating 1: the kitchen stove. | 

None but a modern system of water-heating 
could meet these requirements. The range tank 
or the old style reservoir do not. 


The thoughtful householder—the careful architect—recognize only 
one system to provide the right hot water in the night way—the 


RUUD Automatic 


Gas Water Heater 


The Ruud stands in the cellar—out of sight—out of the way. 
Quite a contrast with the unsightly boiler that obstructs the kitchen { 

Its operation is nothing short of marvelous—yet simplicity itself. 

Open any faucet in the house. The released water pressure in the 
pipes starts and lights the gas automatically. Passing through the coil 
the water is heated instantly. A second later it is gushing out before 
you, steaming hot. 

Now close the faucet. The pressure is restored and the heater 
burner goes out at once. Whether the faucet is open for a minute 

or an hour, whether you flaca on a bath 
tub, you get a uniform, steady flow of hot 
water as fresh and sweet as ay water, for it 
comes to you direct from the water main. 

There is no striking of matches, no wait- 
ing, no scarcity of water. 

Twelve years’ careful testing and improvement 
have made the Ruud mechanically perfect; twelve 
years’ exacting use in the best homes has proven it 
gives hot water luxury possible by no other means. 
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To Kitchen, Laundry 
or Bathroom,theRuud *) 
sends a supply of hot 


water inexhaustible. 
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Easily connected to gas and water 
pipes already installed. Write for 
detaiied information—it’s interesting. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices and salesrooms in all principal cities 
London: British Ruud Mfg. Co. 


H urg : 
Ruud Heiswasser Apparatebau. 
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Rite-Lite 


Shaving and | 
Dressing 
Glass 


Ejuelint 
XMAS 


removed—roots and 
Corns all—without pain. Just 
fuse A-Corn Salve. Safe and sure. 
DB No poison or da Reaees 15 Cents at 
¥ druggists’ or by mail 


Giant Conmieal Co., Philadelphia 













Raises and lowers » 
Slides 14 in. in 






Ni keled fixtures. 
Bevel p!ate mirror 
Turns on swivel. 


| 








Price Delivered 
6 in, Diam ,..... $2 00 
ae  \VICTOR HUCO’S 
7 in. (Double)... 5.00 

(1 side maguify:¥¢, 








1 side flat) 


‘tn nteliectual Autobiograohy’’ {translated 
Rite-Lite Shaving Glass (e..Dept.2, 238 N.Salina St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


Now published for first time. l2mo, cloth 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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the more wornagMyiy-the brighrer’ 
Busy wives who use SAPOLIO 
never Seem to srow old. Trvacake-» 
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Next time 
if you want Suspenders that fit; 
that feel so comfortable you don’t feel 


them at all; that neither stretch ‘out 
nor sweat out and that give you your 
money's worth—tell the store man: 


“ATWOOD” 


SUSPENDERS 

















At most ATWOOD 
shops, or SUSPENDER 
by mail co. 


Dept. C 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Live 
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Little maids with eyes of w onder 
tell me whence you come 


vast and strange and dumb! 


tell me who you are? 
Little waifs the blue sky under 
wandering near and far! 
Little maids with eyes of wonder 
tell me what you seek? 
Life that parts not love asunder. 
hearts that se and speak ! 





make your home with me: 

If I fail or fall or blunder, hel; 
and hope you'll be! 

Copr., 1909, Boston Sculpture Co 





Copr., 1908, Boston Sculpture Co. 


Ask your DEALER for this 
Ivory tint, 5% in. high. 
Write 


heart-appealing cast. 
We send it for $1.50, express paid. 
us for Christmas Suggestions. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 


803 Main Street 9-13 


From the blue sky arching Satie 


Little maids with eyes of wonder, 


Little maids with eyes of wonder, 


Melrose, Mass. 





_ The Right Light 
« Inthe Right Place 


You can have the 
light just where you 
want it and just the way 
you want it, 

Pick it up and carry 
it into any room in the 
house. In the library, 
in the parlor or in the dressing room. It is just the thing to 
read, sew or dress by. It is always ready - wherever you 
may want it and when you're through with it just set it away. 
For it isn’t confined to any particular spot, but can be used 
wherever there is an electric light socket. 

BADGER PORTABLE LAMP anhe adjusted from 234 


feet from floor or 
table. ae the height you may happen to need. ou_can 
get the light from a hundred different angles. A light is as 
asits location, With the Badger you can get the light 
just w! you want it. 
The Economical Light | One lamp in a Badger Portable 
is worth half a dozen in a 
chandelier. It gives you real effective illumination nght where 
it is needed, and without waste. 


Just the Thing for Xmas! 











Your electric supply dealer 
rtment store has it. If 





or 
he doesn't happen to have the Badger we will send our lamp 
on approval, express prepaid. {1] 














——EEeEeEOeOEOOoOOrOm 
I deposit $5.00 herewith (pri 


re of lam 1p complete. tor which please 


send me “The Badger Port in Lamp. If attera te n day trial lam 
notentirely satisfied I will return lamp «nd my money shal! be promptly 
refunded 

Name . 

Town. State 


Dealer’ s Name i Sepiods pavieaa 
THE VOTE-BERGER CO... 30 Gund St., La Crosse, Wis. 
Corer i i i i 
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| THE SPICE OF OF LIFE 


The Novice.—O.p Lawyer (to young partner) — 
‘Did you draw up old Moneybag's wi))?” 

YounG ParTNER—“ Yes, sir; and so tight that 
all the relatives in the world can not break it.”’ 

Orv Lawyer (with some disgust)—''The next 
time there is a will to be drawn up I’!! do it myself.” 


New York Sun. 


Experience.—Joynes—"1 tell you, 
you don’t know the joys and felicities 
tented, married life, the happy flight of 
long, restful calm of ——" 

SINGLETON—“* 


Singleton 
of a con- 
years, the 


How long have you been married?” 


Joynes—‘ Just a month.’”’—Tit-Bits. 

Only a Few of Us.—TrEachER— ‘How many 
make a million, Johnny?” 

Jounny —“ Not many.”’—/ud ge 

Hopeless.—‘‘ Wil] there ever be a woman Presi 
dent?” 

“No. The Constitution says the President must 


be over forty-five years old, and women don’t get 
that old.”"—Kansas City Times 


7as. 


Each night on an upright she Ibs, 
Making strange and cacophonous sds; 
Her muscles gain ozs 
As wildly she pozs, 
Yi!) the cop hies him thence on his rds 
*Scranion Times. 


In a Shower.—‘ May | offer you my umbrella 
and my escort home?” 

‘Many thanks, I wil) take the umbrella.” — Fla 
gende Blaetter. 

A Gentle Insinuation.—Lapy— My husban: 


gives me a piece of jewelry every birthday.” 
Frrenp—“ You must have quite a collection o/ 
them now, my dear.’’—Meggendorjer Blaetter 


Showing 
nounced the 


Mercy.—‘‘ Young gentlemen,” 
professor in English literature, 
morrow I wish you to come prepared to discuss this 
sentence from the works of Henry James.”’ 


an 


*“to- 


“The entire sentence, professor?” groaried the 
class. 
“Well, take it as far as the first semicolon.’’— 


Pittsburg Post. 


Fletcherizing.—A witty woman has coined the 
word *‘muncheon”’ to describe one of Horace Fletch- 


er s feasts.—Good H ousekeeping 





An Unknown Tongue.—Mr. Howard was a 
man of exceedingly few words. He positively dis- 
liked to talk, as an Indian dislikes to smile. One 
day he went into a music store to buy the music of 
an opera for his sister. The clerk came up, and to 
him Mr. Howard saic in his quiet way: 

‘Mikado’ libretto.” 
The salesman frowned. 
“ What’s that?’’ he asked. 
‘Mikado’ libretto,”’ repeated the other. 
**Me no speakee Italiano,”’ 
| his head.—Washington Star. 


said the clerk, shaking 


Wary.—THompson—" Suppose a man should call 


you a liar, what would you do?” 


Jones (hesitatingly)—‘‘What sized man?”— 
Jewish Ledger. 
When the Sleeper Wakes.—'* John!” she ex- 


claimed, jabbing her elbow into his ribs at 2:17 A.M., 
‘did you lock the kitchen door?’ And John, who 
is inner guard, and was just then dreaming over last 
evening’s lodge-meeting, sprang up in bed, made 
the proper sign, and responded, “‘ Worthy Ruler, our 
portals are guarded.”’ Oh, he hit the title right, even 
if he was asleep.—United Presbyterian. 
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URBRUQ’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA, 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

If vou neve never had the luxury of smoking 

and we will 


ARCA 
SEND 10 CENTS sera aint. 


If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


























A SURE SAFEGUARD — Teachers and other Pcthatorat 
men and women who have saved a little money should 
safeguard it with the greatest care and wisdom. It is the 
consensus of opinion that our first mortgages on farm L prop 
erty afford the best security for money 514%) and Vp, per 
annum. Please write for descriptive list and ponkieg A. 
E.3. LANDER & CO. ,Grand 
Forks. N. D. Minneapolis, Minn. 


















FINE VIOLIN GATALOG 


To anyone in the market for a violin, we will 
send our beautiful catalog. It quotes the lowest 
prices on old and new violins of fine tone.- 
Send for a copy and study the subject 


before buying Lyon & & Healy 


Adams Stree 












FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


And Squabs. Tel)s how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and givesa great 
mass of useful information about pouitry. 









Lowest prices on fow)s,eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F. Foy,Box 66, Des Moines, lowa 








Warmth and Comfort. ¥ 
That’s why all Polar expedi- | 
tions take Jaeger outfits along. 
See our catalogue for partic- | 

ulars. Sent free on request, | 


\ with samples. 


Recommended by 
physicians everywhere 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York : 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St 
Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago, 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 


Our reaGers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Gentility.—Mistress—‘'Cook tells me, Mary, ( 
that you wish to go out with a friend to-night. 1s 


{ 
If urgent?” H 
Mary—‘‘Oh, no, ma’am, ‘tisn’t ’er gent—it’s my | 


ent.’ —Tit-Bits. 


Couldn't 
never be a statesman. 

BockER—“ No, instead of finding an old messmate 
or old sweetheart in a town he would find an old 
creditor.”’—Brooklyn Life 


Qualify.—KnickER—" Jones could 


Laying a Ghost.—Sir William Henry Perkins, 
the inventor of many coal-tar dyes, was talking in 
New York, before he sailed for England, about the 
Psychical Research Society. 

“Crookes and some other scientists go in for psy- 
chical research,’”’ he said, ‘“‘tho I confess that to me 
the subject makes no great appeal. 

“Personally I have come in contact, during a 
fairly long career, with but one ghost story. Its 
hero was a man whom I’Il call Snooks. 

“Snooks, visiting at a country-house, was put in 
the haunted chamber for the night. He said he felt 
no uneasiness; nevertheless he took to bed with him 
a revolver of the latest American pattern. 

“He fell asleep without difficulty, but as the 
clock was striking two he awoke with a strange feel- 
ing of oppression. 

“Lifting his head, he peered about him. The 
room was wanly illuminated by the full moon, and 
in that weird, bluish light he saw a sma)) hand clasp- 
ing the rail at the foot of the bed. 

‘'* Who's there?’ he demanded, tremulously. 

‘‘There was no reply. The hand did not move. 

“*Who’s there?’ said Snooks again. ‘Answer or 
['ll shoot.’ 

‘‘Again there was no reply, and Snooks sat up 
cautiously, took careful aim, and fired. 

“He limped from that night on, for he shot off 
two of his own toes.’’"—New York World. 


Slighted.—Soon after the King had passed the / 


huge concourse of children at Mousehold, Norwich, 
on Monday a little girl was seen by her teacher to be 
crying. ‘‘Why are you crying; didn’t you see the 
King?” asked the teacher. “* Yes, but, please teacher, 
he didn’t see me,’’ sobbed the little girl.—lLondon 
Daily News. 





Coming to Terms.—PossisL—E BoARDER—" Ah, 
that was a ripping dinner, and if that was a fair 
sample of your meals, I should like to come to terms.”’ 

Scotch FarMer—‘ Before we gang any further, 
was that a fair sample o’ yer appetite ?’’—Presby- 
tertan Standard. 

Mistakes Will Happen.—Lapy (to her sister, a 
ioctor)—‘‘ There—I cooked a meal for the first time 
to-day and I made a mess of it.” 

‘*Well, dear, never mind, it’s nothing 
first patient.’”—F.tegende Blaetter. 


Method in Their Madness.—‘‘ Why do so many 
otherwise clever women write silly letters to men?” 

““They’re probably making collections of the an- 
swers they get.’’——Cleveland Leader. 

What Did He Do?—Suitor—“ If you reject me, 
I shall shoot myself.” 

Actrgss—"Oh, how lovely! In that the 
manager will give me a better réle.’”’—Simplicis- 
SIMMS, 


case 





Experts.—Little Nelly told little Anita what she 
termed a “‘little fib.” 

Anita—"A fib is the same as a story, and a story 
is the same as a lie.” 

NELLy—“ No, it’s not.” 

Anita—"“ Yes, it is, because my father said so, 
and my father is a professor at the university.” 

NeELty—"I don’t care if he is. My father is a 
real-estate man, and he knows more about lying than 
vour father." —The Delineator. 


A Common Weakness.—Lanviapy—" Yes, I 
must confess I have a weakness for coffee.”’ 
BoaRDER—" It must be sympathetic. The coffee 


THE 





has the same quality.’’—-Meggendorfer Blaetter. 
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** Ring out the Old, ring in the New’’ 


A Christmas 


Gift That Frees Women 


From the Drudgery of House-Cleaning 


Every woman who receives a New York Vacuum Cleaner 
as a Christmas gift will thank the giver every day of every 


month in the year. 


New York 


Vacuum Cleaner 


** The New Servant in the House ”’ 
is the most wonderful cleaning device the world has ever 


known. 


It acts by suction. 


Simply rock the lever to and 


fro and produce a tremendous suction at the nozzle end 


of the hose. 


By passing this nozzle over carpets, rugs and upholstered 
furniture and clothing, every last atom of dust and dirt is 
quickly removed—sucked up into the machine; each article 
is cleaned through and through, absolutely freed from germs, 
vermin, moth eggs—everything unclean or injurious. 

With a special nozzle you can clean moldings, pictures, 
draperies—every nook and corner in bookcases, radiators— 
every crack and crevice where dirt collects. 

The New York Vacuum Cleaner does all this while the car- 
pet or rug is on the floor, without removing the furnishings 
from the room, and without the slightest wear on the article 
cleaned, or upon the strength or temper of the operator. 


Made for lifetime’s wear 


Simply constructed; a child can easily operate it. 


No other invention has ever done so much to make for absolute cleanliness in the 
home-~to do away with dirt, disease and drudgery, 


Send for Our Book, ‘‘ The New Servant in 


the House.”’ 


It’s Free. 


If you would know more ahout the wonders of Vacuun 
Cleaning, send for this book. It will convince you that the 


New York Vacuum Cleaner is destined to become a nec 
every home where real cleanliness is prized. 


Two Weeks’ Trial at Our Risk 





sity in 
Send for it today 


The price of the New York Vacuum Cleaner for hand opera- 


tion is $25; equipped with electric motor $60. 


Send us the 


amount by Check, Express or Post Office Money Order, and we 


will send you a machine ready for use. 


Try it two weeks. If 


not found exactly as represented, return the cleaner and we 


wil) refund the money at once. 
Our financial standing 
guarantees this pomise to you 


New York Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


arbridge Building 


single dissatisfied buyer. 


551 M. 


Broadway and 34th St. 





We could not afford to have a 





NEW YORK 





Picture Price-List Free. 
No follow-up letters. 


H. H. BALLARD 


‘™~lKitp Bind orn 


Pittsfield, Mass 











. A Happy 


Marriage 
De pe nds 


largely on nowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


(Tllustrated) 8} : 
by William _H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge « Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge 2 Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woran Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for ** Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa, 

























for Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
sc Pals Coughs, Bron- 

“Used while chitis, Colds, 
you sleep.” Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresvlene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot exist 
where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the cuse of colds; suothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene isa powerful germicide, acting both as 
a curative and preventive in contagious diseases, 

It is » boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years 
of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 1@e, in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE €0., 180 Fulton St., New York 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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Ask Your 
Santa Claus 
for a 
Genuine 


Red 
Cedar Chest 


Old-Fashioned Colonial Chest. Made of ¥ in. Solid 
Red Cedar. Beautifully polished, natural hand rubbed 
finish. Strong lock, brass casters, brass lid stay, cedar 
handles. Bound with four wide bands of dull finish 

, Studded with heavy copper rivets. Outside di- 
mensions: Length 44 in. idth 21 in. Height 21 in. 
No. 60. Christmas price $25.25, freight prepaid east of 
the Mississippi River. 





It is extremely difficult to purchase chests of genu- 
ine red cedar in most stores in this country, Where 
it is possible, prices are almost prohibitive. i 
our chests here in the heart of the red cedar section. 
We send them direct,to you—cutting out the whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ profits—even paying the trans- 
portation charges ourselves, 

The Colonial Window Seat or Hall Chest, No. 58, is 
made of ¥& in. Solid Red Cedar. Beautifully polished, 
natural hand-rubbed finish. Fitted _with strong lock, 
brass casters and brass lid stay. Bound with wide 
bands of dull finished copper. Studded with old- 
fashioned heavy copper rivets. Outside dimensions : 

ength 44in. Width 20% in. Height 20% in. The 
Special Christmas price is $22.50 delivered prepaid 
east of the Mississippi River. (Extra freight charges 
for points beyond quoted.) 

y our Special 15 Days’ Free Trial Offer you 
can examine this chest in your own home at no cost 
to yourself, If unsatisfactory we even pay the return 
freight charges. 


Send now for our catalog of chests of all styles and prices 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY, Dept. 91, STATESVILLE, N. C. 








Library Auctioneers Married? 


We have a word to say to you about your library, if you 
will write us mentioning The Literary Digest. 


Merwin-Clayton Sales Co., 20-24 East 20th St., New York City | 











Free 
Xmas 


Gifts 


For Literary Digest 
Subscribers 


CHR!ISTMAS COUPON 
Clip, fili in, and mail at Once 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New YORK 

_ Please lay before me, without cost or obliga- 
tion (by mail), your plan whereby I can really 
double my resources for Christmas Giving, i. e., 
the plan under which you will present a Gift in 
my name, and of egua/l or greater value, for every 
gift I purchase of you cole the plan. 


D-11-27 
Name 


Local Address ..... 























LIFE. By John Cowan, M. D. 
400 pages 100 illustrations. 
This is the most valuable book 
on the marriage relation ever issued. Oircular 
fall information sent free. Address J. 8. O; 
Publishing Co., 571. Rose Street, New 


THE SCIENCE OF A NEW 


giving 
ilvie 
York- 


















Do not be satisfied with an in- 
definite ‘‘emulsion’’ which 
may disguise impurities, but 
which does not exclude them. 










may be obtained of any good druggist. 
It is made and bottled in Norway, thus 
reaching you without possibility of 


adulteration. It is so PURE that it is 
entirely 
Free from Disagreeable Taste or Odor 
Digests pletely — ** repeat- 





no 
ing.”” Never sold in bulk. Take only 
oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


ON’T TALK 
SOCIAL 


THE NEW .REFORM 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SOCIAL REFORM, just issued, is the 
latest, most reliable, most comprehensive work ever 
published. Nearly 7oo large pages. Price $7 50. 
Write for special terms. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


the flat, 














unless you have 
the most reli- 
able, up-to-date 
Jacts, to support 
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Getting the Sailor Vote.—It was a clever law- 
yer in a Boston court recently who took advantage 
of the nautical knowledge he possest to work upon 
the mind of'a juryman who did not seem to show 
much comprehension of a case of suing a street-rai! 
way for damages. 

The dull membe: was an old sailor, who, th 
doubtless very keen of perception along some line: 
was, nevertheless, rather slow in his understandin; 
of the points involved in the case being tried. Th: 
lawyer noticed this and made his strike with thi 
particular man. Approaching the jury box he ai 
drest himself to this one juryman and said: ; 

“Mr. Juryman, I will tell you how it happene: 
The plaintiff was in command of the outward boun: 
open car, and stood in her starboard channe): 
Along came the inward-bound closed car and just 
as their bows met she jumped the track, sheered to 
port, and knocked the plaintiff off and ran over him.” 

The sailor was all attention after this version oi 
the affair, and joined in a $5,000 verdict for the ir 
jured man.—Gloucester, Mass., Times. 


Safe Enough.—Tue Hunter—" Oh! - I beg your 
pardon. I mistook you for a deer.”’ 

THE Native—*‘No harm done, mister. , I recko: 
I'd a bin safe enough if ye’d mistook me fer a bar: 
door.’’—Life. 


From’ English Schoolboys.—The following 
schoolboy “‘howlers”’ are given by a correspondent 
“To kill a butterfly you pinch its borax.” ‘* The 
blood-vessels are the veins, arteries, and artilleries.”’ 
“‘A ruminating animal is one that chews its cubs.”’ 


“Algebra was the wife of Euclid.” ‘‘The mascu 
line of vixen is vicar.’’—University Correspondent. 
Qualified.—CaLLER—‘“‘My uncle died yester 


day, sir, and I want you to officiate at the funeral.”’ 
Deacon Jones—" But I didn’t know him.” 
CaLLER—‘Good! You're just the man I want.” 
—Kansas City Journal. 


Consanguinity.—WILLIE—" The Smiths are 
kind of relation of ours. Our dog is their dog's 
brother.’’—The United Presbyterian. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


November 12.—A severe storm in Jamaica causes 
a large loss of life and property. 


November 14.—Over too are drowned in the col- 
lision of the steamers Onda and La Seyne, be 
tween Java and Singapore. 


November 15.—The Indian Constitution devised 
by Lord Morley goes into operation. 


King Manuel of Portugal visits England 
Domestic 


November 11.—A_ negro and _a white man are 
lynched by a mob in Cairo, Ill. 


November 12.—President Taft takes part in the 
ceremonies attending the inauguration of W. A. 
Shanklin as president of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 


November 13.—Between 300 and 400 men and boys 
are killed in a fire in the mine of the St. Pau! 
Coal Company, at Cherry, Ill. 


November 15.—Ex-sheriff Shipp and _ his associates, 
found guilty of contempt of court in allowing the 
lynching of the negro Johnson at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., while under protection of a Federal Court, 
are given jail sentences by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


November 16.—The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company acquires control of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 


November 18.—Two warships are ordered to Nica- 
raguan ports following the news of the shooting 
of two Americans by order of President Zelaya. 

Mrs. Stetson, formerly First Reader of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New York City, is 
excommunicated by the Mother Church, follow- 
ing charges which had been made against her. 
Richard Watson Gilder, editor of The Century 
Magazine, dies in New York. 


November 19.—President Taft visits Norfolk and 
speaks before the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association. 

W. M. Laffan, publisher of the New York Sun, 
dies at his home in Lawrence, L. 
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In this column, to decide quemions concerning the 
eorrect use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





tS" Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 

““W. M. E.,”’ Colorado Springs, Colo.—"* Please dif- 
ferentiate between ‘sanatorium’ and ‘sanitarium.’ ” 

The distinction between these words lies-in the 
fact that they are derived from two different Latin 
roots. ‘‘Sanatorium” is derived from the late Latin 
sanatorius, meaning health-giving. The term relates 
specifically to ‘‘an institution for treatment of dis- 
ease or care of invalids; especially, an establishment 
employing natural therapeutic agents or conditions 
peculiar to the locality, or some specific treatment, or 
treating particular diseases.’’ On the other hand, 
“‘sanitarium”’ is derived from the Latin sanitas, 
from sanus, meaning whole, or sound. ‘‘ Sanitarium" 
relates more specifically to ‘“‘a place where the hy- 
gienic conditions are preservative of health, as dis- 
tinguished from one where therapeutic agencies are 
employed.”” Hence it is the province of a “‘sani- 
tarium”’ to preserve health, that of a ‘‘sanatorium”’ 
to restore it. Care should be exercised in combining 
the proper vowels in these two words, in order to 
indicate correctly the derivation. 

“R. M. T.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘ Will you kindly 
inform me if the following sentences are correct 
as to the italicized words? (1) ‘I was instructed 
either to obey orders or to resign.’ (2) ‘Neither he 
nor I would give in.’ ” 

The word “either” is correctly used in this sen- 
tence, as in this instance it is a conjunction used to 
introduce a first alternative, the second being pre- 
ceded by or. 

The STANDARD DICTIONARY, p. 1201, col. 1, states 
that ‘‘nor’’ is used most commonly ‘‘as a correla- 
tive of a preceding negative, usually neither or not.’ 
Its use in the sentence which you cite is correct. 


SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS have challenged the 
statement that the Turkish coin equivalent to $4.396 
is known as the “‘ Medjidie,” and is the same as the 
“lira.”” They are of the opinion that the ‘‘Med- 
jidie”’ refers only to a silver coin of about the value 
of 85 cents, whereas the term refers to both the sil- 
ver coin and a gold coin of the value of $4.396. This 
statement is substantiated by The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1909, wherein they state that the Turkish 
Lira, or gold Medjidie is worth 18s. 0.064d. 


‘A. M. G.,” El Paso, Ill.—The term ‘“‘Campbel- 
lites’’ is applied to that religious body whose official 
title is the Disciples of Christ. The former appella- 
tion is derived from the Rev. Alexander Campbell, 
who was the founder of Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va. He was a pastor of a Presbyterian Church, 
until he departed from that denomination and or- 
ganized the society now known as the Disciples of 
Christ, whose doctrine is that the Bible should be 
the sole creed of the Church. 

SEVERAL QUERIES have been submitted in refer- 
ence to the peculiarly-shaped prow on the Venetian 
gondolas, as to the reason for their strange shape 
and height. Relative to this matter, Horatio F. 
Brown, in Life on the Lagoons states as follows: 
“Various reasons have been suggested to explain the 
adoption of the ferro; none, however, seems satis- 
factory. It is said that the ferro was introduced as 
a measure to allow the gondolier to judge whether 
he could pass under any particular bridge; if his 
ferro passed, then he knew that his gondola with its 
felze (the little house) could also pass. Others main- 
tain that the ferro at the bow acted as a counter- 
weight to the rower behind, but this theory is des- 
troyed by the fact that the earlier ferri were attached 
to both bow and stern, leaving the balance of the 
boat just where it was. Much more probably the 
ferri were added for ornament and nothing more.” 
A picture of this, as it appears attached to a gon- 
dola, may be seen on p. col. 3 of the STANDARD 
DICTIONARY, 


Vids 





Before He Skips.—'‘‘Should you call a cashier 
who buys a yacht a skipper?” 

“No; we would call him into the private office.” 
—Buffalo Express. 











Throws a Stream 75,to 80 Feet of | 





Wonderful Fire Extinguishing Efficiency 
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With a Badger’s 40- 


efficiency to thousands of pails of water. 

Anyone can use a Badger. 
stant use. 
department to get into action. 


and can only be resumed under difficulties. 


erty—be it store, office, hotel, home, farm, 
school or institution. 


BADGER , 


Chemical 


A safeguard for your buildings 
and business is the matter of a 
small investment. Badger’s 
4¢-Gallon Chemical Engine 
gives you an effective 

rivate fire department. 
tthrows a chemical 
solution 75 to 80 feet 
that forms a gas 
which smothers 
a fire as if by 
magic. 


















The fire extin 
stantly stopped. 
maintain. 
any drug store. 


{ “& it. 
oot 


the Badger will extinguish it. 


Badger Fire Extingnisher Co. 
DEPT. 4. 


24 Portland St., Boston 









Gallon Chemical Engine on your prem- 
ises you can instantly extinguish a fire in its early stage— 
without water damage; yet its stream is equal in fire-fighting 


It is always ready for in- 
It takes many valuable minutes for the city 


Don't be satisfied with mere Fire Insurance. 
You know that your insurance would zof repay your 
real fire loss. You know that when a factory burns 
business is disorganized, set back, perhaps ruined, 


This also applies to any business or prop- 


Y40 Gallon 
Engine 


The Badger 40Gallon Chemical Engine 
bears the inspection label of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. It is the best built chemi- 
cal engine on the market. 
Ithasa narrow tread and will go through any three- 
foot opening. Puts out oil and gasolene fires whic 
would spread, and extinguishes fires which water could not 
reach—due to the chemical action of the engine in 
generating a gas which acts as a blanket on the fire. 
1ished, the stream can be in- 
osts practically nothing to 
All chemicals necessary are sold at 


J Ie Y Let us Send You a Badger on 30 Days’ Trial. ; 

N with two charges, freight prepaid. Ex 
Measure the stream it throws. x 
of highly combustible materials and learn how quickly 


Write today for our Book on Fire Extinguishers, list 
of purchasers and further particulars of free trial offer. 


Build a big fire 


Four- 
fifths of 
the fires in 
the cities are 
put out by Chem- 
ical Engines to 
avoid water damage 
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OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


Requiring 4,000 ounaee feet of factory space to meet the 
increasing demand for The Niagara Clip. Send 15 cts. for 
sample box of 100 to Niagara Clip Co, ,155 Waverly Piaee,N.Y. City, 


he Niagara Leads Them 





“Popand Crack.” 
The heat of the 
lamp or a sudden 
draught won't 
smash your lamp- 
chimney if it has 
my name, Mac- 
beth, on it. Be- 
cause 
lamp-chimneys 


heat. 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


and give proper combustion. 


Macbeth | 


never break from | 


| 





| 


And they fit | 


They do away with smoke and | 


smudge. 
your lamp. 


I make a chimney to fit any known burner 
and put my name on it. 

My book on lamps will be a safe guide. 
It is free. Address 


MACcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


But get the one for 
* 








A Christmas Gift 
that will bring comfort 
to those who wear 
Glasses on and off. 


The AUTOMATIC 
cass HOLDER 


winds the chain on a spring roller 
when glasses are not in use and 
keeps them safe and handy. 


The holder illustrated above in 
Rolled Gold Plate - - $1.75 


Worn as shown in lower cut. 


Catalogue Showing 36 Styles 
Free on Request 


Sold by Jewelers and 
Opticians. We'll mail 
it if your dealer hasn’ tit. 
50c. and up. Our name 
on back guarantees it. 
Established 1832, 


Ketcham & McDougall 
17-E Maiden Lane, New York 
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Irrigation 
Bonds 


We are the oldest and Largest 
Banking House in the United 
States specializing in Irrigation 
Bonds. The intending pur- 
chaser of these securities should 
consider the following facts: 


1—There has never been a default in 
the interest or principal payments of 
Bonds of this description sold by us. 


2—Owing to the long establishment 
of this house, practically all irriga- 
tion projects of the entire country 
are submitted tous. Our offerings, 
therefore, contain the best of these 


bonds. 


3-We buy all our Bonds outright. 


4—We are associated with the best 
irrigation engineers, and have our 
own engineering corps who report 
on all projects before the Bonds 
are Bought by us. 


5—The recommendation of a House 
of this description should be in- 
valuable to purchasers of this class 
of securities. 

a 

6—Over thirty years’ experience sell- 
ing Investment Securities to private 
investors, national and savings 
banks, trust companies, and insur- 
ance companies. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
More than thirty years” experience 
New York Chicago 
21 Broad St. First National Bank Bldg. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me Circular 
10210, ‘‘ Municipal Irrigation Bonds. ’” 





Name 
Town or City 


State 
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mumere Will You Keep This 
Bf | Clock Running If We 












Send It Free? 
| To do so you must drop a dine in 
the small slot at the tu pds ach day. 
) If you fail to do so the clock stops. 
It will not wind without a coin. A 


wonderful _ patented device that 
COMPELS daily saving. 


A Bank Clock for Christmas js 4 <ift 





that is unique and novel A reli- 
able time-piece finished in handsome copper and brass 4 1-2x 
3 1-2x2 1-4 inches. Unlocks at bottom. Large slot for aur 
coin. TEACH YOUR CHILD TO SAVE. The habit once formed 
may last a lifetime. You have wanted to save but have 
waited until you could save enough. That time never comes 
begin today and have the fun of keeping your clock going 
Price $3.00, express prepaid anywhere in United States. ve 
offer a limited number of Bank-Clocks FREE on two distinct 
plans, both of which have large money-earning possibilities to 


all concerned. Full particulars mailed on request. 
BANK-CLOCK COMPANY, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted. 





INVESTMENTS 


BONDS IN UTILITY CORPORATIONS 


Frederick Lownhaupt, whose articles on 
corporation bonds in Moody's Magazine 
have already been referred to in these 
columns, contributes to the October num- 
ber of that periodical a paper on public- 
utility bonds. These are the bonds of 
street-railways, gas, electric light, water, 
and telephone companies,—corporations 
which, ministering to the local needs, have 
become ‘‘indispensable through increase of 
population and demand for conveniences,” 
so that they have not inaptly been termed 
‘‘public-necessity corporations.” The value 
of bonds of this class depends often upon 
conditions—for example, the nature of the 
franchise, whether it be a limited one or 
a perpetual franchise. When the franchise 
is limited, a sinking-fund should be pro- 
vided for in order to take up some of the 
bonds each year. As a minimum for per- 
fect safety to investors, a population of 
100,000 is named. Bankers usually make 
other careful inquiries before taking utility 
bonds. Expert engineers are employed to 
examine the real estate, plant and equip- 
ment, and to fix upon an amount for which 
the whole outfit could be duplicated. 
Should the bond issue be less than the cost 
of duplication, the bonds are regarded as 
desirable. If, on the other hand, the issue 
is in excess of such cost, it is obvious that 
the good-will and franchise rights have been 
capitalized—perhaps excessively. 

In general, public-utility bonds have a 
good record. They have not been ‘‘marked 
by any great amount of default.” In times 
of business depression, they have made 
excellent records, having passed through 
such experiences ‘‘unaffected to anything 
like the same degree that steam railroads 
have been.” Their earnings in times of 
depression have continued to be good. 
Railroads have often suffered losses of from 
ro to 25 per cent., whereas utility corpora- 
tions have shown only moderate.losses, the 
reason being that their service had become 
to a large extent indispensable to the 
public. 

Provided the company is not over-cap- 
italized, the bonds of street-railways should 
be a security of high value. When over- 
capitalization exists it has been due largely 
to consolidations. A notable example of 
this exists in New York City, with its 
scandalous revelations in connection with 
consolidated street-railways. Here the 
source of the scandal proceeded from ‘‘the 
production of a tremendous capitalization, 
a large part of it unwarranted.”’ A strong 
point in favor of street-railways is their low 
percentage of operating-expenses as com- 
pared with steam roads. These expenses 
in cities of from 100,000 ¢0 500,000 absorb 
only about 55 per cent. of the gross earn- 
In cities of greater size, the percent- 
ace rises. It also rises in smaller cities, those 
of 25,000 and under showing operating-ex- 


ings. 

















Oui readers are asked ¢ 


penses as high as 70 per cent. 





AND FINANCE 


REAL DANGERS 


James J. Hill, emerging from an inter- 
view at the White House on November 
16, declared to reporters that the greatest 
problem now facing the American people 
was that involved in extravagance, and the 
high cost of living. He added that history 
demonstrated that in the high cost of 
living was to be found ‘‘the beginning of 
every national decline.’’ Coincident with 
this remark appeared in The Financial 
Chronicle an article entitled ‘‘Speculative 
Optimism,”’ in which the writer said that 
this tendency in rising prices is the most 
prominent feature of the present situation, 
and that it should arouse particular atten- 
tion now that the iron and steel industry is 
in a state of extraordinary activity, ‘‘sur- 
passing all previous similar eras in that 
respect,” that industry carrying others 
along with it attended by higher prices. 
The prediction is made in the article that 
the inevitable outcome will be—in fact 
to some extent already is—‘‘reckless and 
senseless speculation.”’ 

While the general industrial situation is 
intrinsically sound, and undoubtedly 
affords a warrant for hopeful and favorable 
anticipations regarding the future,’’ there 
are some commodity markets in which 
“speculation is proceeding at such a furious 
pace, in utter disregard of the underlying 
and controlling facts, that one is inclined 
to think reason has been dethroned.” Ad- 
vance in prices, and more or less specula- 
tion, are usually ‘‘the invariable con- 
comitants of growing trade and prosperity,” 
but it remains a fact nevertheless that 
seldom has ‘‘the restraining hand been so 
completely absent as at the present mo- 
ment.’’ Dear money can usually be trusted 
to exercise a salutary influence, but to-day 
no one cares whether money is cheap or 
dear; in fact, ‘‘the whole financial world, 
and the commercial and industrial world as 
well, is proceeding in utter disregard of 
monetary conditions.’’ 

The Chronicle adds that the banks them- 
selves seem to have been as completely 
carried away by the prevailing spirit and 
tendency as those whose price operations 
they are assisting. The writer calls par- 
ticular attention to ‘‘the tremendous specu- 
lation that is going on in cotton,” and 
believes that the banks are assisting the 
movements, because otherwise it could not 
continue. He says plainly that the banks 
“ought not to lend assistance to the move- 
ment and risk being involved in the inevi- 
table downfall.’’ Not only is this true as to 
direct speculation on the cotton exchanges, 
but ‘‘banks all over the South are being 
urged to make large advances on cotton, 
with the view of enabling the planter ta 
hold his cotton for still higher prices, and 
they appear to be inclined to go a great 
way in that direction.” The price of cot- 
ton recently touched 15 cents, and yet 
planters are urged to hold on to their crops 
for still higher prices. The banks mean- 
while are asked to lend still more money on 
the crops, the consequence being that 
speculators and growers will insist upon 
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further advances. The writer predicts that 
in this way ‘‘caution will be thrown to the 
winds until-the inevitable collapse occurs.”’ 
In the copper-trade also indications multiply 
of attempts to control prices by artificial 
means. While values still remain low, prices 
of shares and of the metal are being held up 
in a belief that ‘‘it will be possible to over- 
come natural laws instead of letting such 
laws work their own cure.’’ The writer 
points out that real harm has already 


been done by these price manipulations and ! 


by the illegitimate demands made upon 
the money market. One of these is the 
notorious fact that for many months there 
has been ‘‘only a limited demand for new 
bond issues.’’ The writer continues: 


This was true even before the recent ad- 
vance in money rates. Since money has 
become actually dear, the floating of new 
loans on any large and extensive scale has 
become altogether out of the question. As 
a consequence, the financing of the needs of 
our railroads and large industrial under- 
takings is being held in abeyance. In 
many cases the bankers have already 
agreed to take the new bond-issues, but 
can not turn over the proceeds until the 
new issues are actually marketed. At 
present, it would be folly to make an at- 
tempt to find a market. The hope is that 
monetary conditions will improve, but 
obviously expectations in that regard will 
not be realized if the funds of our banking- 
institutions are tied up in price manipula- 
tions. In the hope that the new capital 
requirements can be obtained, our railroads 
and nee manufacturing concerns are go- 
ing ahead with their improvement and ex- 
tension work, but if the difficulty of obtain- 
ing new funds should continue, work of this 
description would sooner or later suffer a 
severe contraction, and with it would come 
an end to trade activity and prosper- 
ity. The danger is thus real, not imaginary. 


Simultaneously with the printing of this 
article the New York Evening Post printed 
a letter from Paris, outlining conjectures 
now indulged in in Europe as to ‘what will 
occur next in Wall Street.’’ It is felt in 
Paris that speculators here who brought 
about the recent powerful manipulation in 
the market long ago, had they so chosen, 
could have realized profits; they could have 
sold out at high prices what they had 
bought at low ones. It is argued that the 
reason for not doing this is ‘‘further need of 
issuing new securities.” One of the re- 
sults of their speculation was extensive 
orders of rolling stock, but the companies 
who ordered rolling stock must now pay 
for it and hence their need for issuing new 
securities. Speculation having been begun 
in order to inspire confidence, the specula- 
tion has now gone ahead so swiftly that 
“it has swallowed up the ready money and 
created a monetary tension before the new 
issues could be put on the market.’’ In 
these circumstances it has been necessary 
to keep the market up artificially, for other- 
wise money could not be found for the 
bonds. The writer adds: 


_ Thus far, those who are in control of the 
New York market have been borrowing 
money at high rates in Europe and giving 





Why Irrigation Bonds 





Are So 


The most popular bonds that we handle 
now are Irrigation Bonds. They have dis- 
placed with a large share of our customers, 
Municipal, Corporation and Public Utility 
bonds which pay a lower rate. 

When rightly conducted, Irrigation pro- 
jects now involve no uncertainty. The Gov- 
ernmentitself is spending tens of millions of 
dollars in reclaiming this arid land. 

The demand forirrigated land exceeds the 
supply, because of its enormous fertility. 
And because an unfailing water supply, un- 
der constant control, insures one against 
crop failures. 

The most productive and costly farm lands 
in America are now in the irrigated sections. 


Carefully Guarded 


The projects which we finance are care- 
fully guarded. Our ownengineers and attor- 
neys pass on every feature. An officer of 
our Company, residing in the West, keeps 
constantly in touch with every project until 
the whole work is completed. 

We have our pick of these projects, be- 
cause we are known as the leading dealers 
in Irrigation bonds. The projects we finance 
are always well located. 

In the past 15 years we have sold 71 
separate issues of Reclamation bonds—- 
Drainage and Irrigation—without a dollar 
of loss to any investor. 





The Security 

Irrigation bonds are secured by farm liens, 
given by individual owners in payment for 
water rights. 

These liens are conservative—more so than 
the usual farm mortgage. They are often 
for less than one-fourth the land’s value. 

The first crop from the land is frequently 
sufficient to pay the whole lien—often by 
several times. over. 

In addition, the bonds are secured by a 
first mortgage on all the property which the 
Irrigation, Company owns—the property 
which the proceeds of the bonds help to build. 

Some of these bonds are municipal obli- 
gations, issued, like School bonds, by organ- 
ized districts. Such bonds are tax liens on 
all the real property in the district. 

Some of these bonds are issued subject to 
the provisions of the Federal law known as 


the “Carey Act.” 





Popular 





The security in all our projects is ideal 
and ample. It is hard to conceive of any- 
thing better. 


Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest— 
a higher rate than can now be obtained on 
any large class of bonds based on equal se- 
curity. 

The reason is this: Irrigation projects are 
profitable. There are few undertakings 
where such amounts of money can be used 
to equal advantage. 

The demand for irrigated land is now 
overwhelming. And there is great demand 
for money that will help to supply it. So 
the bonds pay this liberal rate. 


$100—$500—$1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, usu- 
ally payable all the way from two to twelve 
years. One may make long-time or short- 
time investments. Every bond paid off in- 
creases the security back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, so they appeal to both 


small investors and large. 
Ask for Our Book 


We have written a book on Irrigation 
bonds which every investor small and large, 
should read. It is based on our intimate 
knowledge of the facts, gained by 15 years 
of experience. 

Please send this coupon to-day for it. It 
will enable you to judge if Irrigation bonds 
form the sort of investment you seek. 








Sroutrnidge &Niveree: 





(Established 1898) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 











FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 


INVESTOR 





How to Invest Money 


By GEORGE GARR HENRY 
This volume presents in clear form the simple principles of investment and affords the 
reader a working knowledge of the various securities—stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. 


it out cheap in America, and now they have 
to keep on buying securities at unnatural 
prices; they are forced to continue their 
speculation for a rise. They seem already 
to have discounted the money which 


**a little volume worth having.’’—Brooklyn Citizen. | and explains in principle and detail the methods by which in- 
**a book that is worth while, written by a man who knows | vestors can reach trustworthy conclusions about them.’*— 
what he is writing about. It treats of all kinds of securities | ¥. Y. Sun. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 82 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 44-60 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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American exports may bring back to the | THE CROPS OF THE YEAR 
* | United States. The question is, therefore, | es ‘ 

Fae |Can Wall Street hold out? | Preliminary estimates of the year’s crops 
have been made by the Department of 
‘es SP esc Se a Agriculture, and a brief summary of them 

Add ? po 
‘ial wt Mail SHAREHOLDERS IN CORPORATIONS | appears in Bradstreet’s. Corn, for the year 
wn 2+ - +--+ ------------ or thisFree | The financial depression of 1907-1908 | 1909, yields 2,767,316,000 bushels, which is 
Free sag a am oe Coupon —=s Making attractive to small investors stocks | larger than the crop for 1908 by 3.7 per 











13-Year Old Girl Stole Hundreds 
of Dollars by Raising Checks 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 27—Amazing 
criminal shrewdness is revealed in the 
confessions of Ruth Crowe, a 13-year old 
girl who stole hundreds of dollars from 
Ps Miss Anna Karger, of Marysville, Cal., by 
raising checks signed by Miss Karger. 
Among specimens of the child’s clever- 
ness is a check changed from $5 to $80, 
which was accepted by the bank without 
detection. 
(From Boston American, Sept. 28) 











No matter how carefully you write, 
it is easy to alter the amount of any check, 
right over your genuine signature, and get your 
money out of the bank without your knowledge. 

It requires no skill. Anybody can do it. Wewill 
show any reputable business man how it is done. 

Over Five Million Dollars were lost by the 
signers of checks that were raised in 1908 alone. 
It is done every day. It’s a mighty serious 
matter to every man who signs ch 

And there is only one possible way to prevent 
it. It’s the Protectograph way—the onl om of 
protection that has never been Rcavte st altered 
in ten years of world-wide use. 


Why not mail the coupon and get posted ? 


Protectograph 


Stamps a Line like this 


NOT OVER TEN DOLLARS SI0$ 











Protectograph cuts each character completely into slits, 
while acid-proofink is forced through and + mas | the paper 


jer enormous pressure. 


U.S. Treasury Dept. has 
used the Protectograph for 
yearsto protect Government ¥ 
checks. sandsoflead- (a 
ing business houses an 
90% of the banks also 
use it, 


You couldn't have a bet- 
ter example than “‘Uncle 


Sam’’and the banks. 


a — 







Write to TODD when you 
want information about checks 


c. w. TODD « co. 


1143 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A CLEAR AND LUCID ©XPLANATION OF THE PRIN. 
CIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


“WORK-A-DA 
GRAMMAR 


Just the book in which one can get quickly 
what one wants to know in order to speak 
and write good English. By J. C. FER- 
NALD, L.H.D. 

12mo, cloth, $1,50 net; by mail $1.64. 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPARY, NEW YORK 











in railway and other great corporations, | Cemt.; it is the best crop ever gathered ex- 
|there occurred a remarkable adjustment | cept for the year 1906. Illinois contrib- 
in holdings. The number of stockholders | utes the largest portion for any one State, 
was heavily increased. Writers in defense|its percentage being 13. Next comes 
of corporations have cited this fact and the | Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Indiana. 
identity of these small investors, as a power-| The percentage of quality for the entire 
ful reason why war should not be made on | Yield is placed at 84.2; last year it was 86.9. 
corporations, for this war means disaster | Other crops are included in the reports. 
not only to the corporations, but to thou- | Potatoes and tobacco make high record 
sands of innocent small holders of their| yields for the year. Following is a table 
stocks. A writer, for example, in the New| Showing preliminary estimates for all the 
York Commercial, represents corporations | leading crops this year, the actual produc- 
as merely the agents of numerous individ- | tion in 1908, and the high record yield for 
ual owners, these owners often being | past years: 

institutions of learning, churches, libraries, 
widows, orphans and people of small means, | eee eRe 
| who have invested their savings in these | Winter wheat...... 








Estimated, Actual, High 
1909 1908 records Year 
2,668,651,000 2,927,416,091 1906 
437,908,000 492,888,000 1906 
226,694,000 293,185,322 1 
















stocks. m j Ss i statistics | All wheat. 664,602,000 748,460,218 1901 
| tc cks The writer has obtained sta | Bete RAT and 
|showing the many thousands of people | Barley 166,756,000 178,916,484 1906 

A” : | Rye...... 31,851,000 33,680,593 1902 

whom fourteen leading American corpora- | Buckwheat.......... 15,874,000 22,791,839 1866 
ie : r ‘otal, 6 cereals OY eee 

tions have among their shareholders. The | Flaxseed.,.......... 25,805,000 29,284,880 1902 
lager # Potatoes. 278,95:000 — 832.830:500 1904 
j list is as follows: Hay, tons.. 70,798,000 70,798,000 1208 

Tobacco, | 718,061,000 868,112,565 1899 
Conparstion. Bess inl ae It will be discovered in this table that 


| Pennsylvania R.R.......... 60,000 $134,000,000 | the yield of wheat is short of the high record 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fé 25,000 217,000,000 | mark by only 24,000,000 bushels, while the 





| oo pase mpae ieee cee aq\z00 Hi i yield of oats is only 4,000,000 bushels short. 
ree ere oe 22,100 945,000,000 | 7. : 

| New York Central .......... 22,100 178,000,000 | C ommenting further on the table, Brad- 
| American Sugar ............ 20,000 90,000,000 street's remarks: 

| Amalgomated Copper ....... 18,000 1$4,000,000| THe yield of the six cereals—wheat 
bcos alist gaa eee taSocseee|COFH, Oats, barley, rye and buckwheat— 
Pullman Car Do... ; . nape amennee aggregates 4,688,036,000 bushels, which is 
Ch. el, @ St. Paul......... 10,000 Saree | 7-6 per cent. above the aggregate of 1908 
SPOR So a.2 a hc 5 Sos Non ne 0,400 100,000,000 | and only 4 per cent. — the aggregate ot 
pe a a en 5,500 98,000,000 the bumper yields of the past. These fig- 
General Electric Co.......... 5,000 


80,000,000 | ures would ordinarily point to lower prices 
| for most of the cereals and feeding-crops, 
| These shareholders number 264,700 and | but it is to be recalled that the new yields 
\their holdings represent an aggregate of “inc na it Ye pe i ee 
| $2,555,000,000. The writer is of opinion | ins, an +08 sete 1€ —— evel Of cerea 
| prices is slightly higher than a year ago. 
ithat fully 10,000,000 of people are now | neeiiies ' 
| shareholders in incorporated business’ com- | A table is also presented of minor crops, 
panies. He uses these facts in his plea the figures being percentages of a full crop 
against unfriendly legislation by Congress | instead of actual yield in bushels or pounds: 


“ S isle aS | 1909 1908 1907 10906 
and ‘State legi lature VS RR ae kee 04.1 90.7 89.8 91.2 
Writers of this class, as has been often | RD ss hoya toe cs doe Bee saa 6b. s 
/pointed out, overlook the fact that re- — once cececenee rae =! n-9 oe 
; i s : | eRe iArhisiie sis oe SBS 20st FO. “- 
straining legislation against corporations Beans, BE i os vis cic [BER BBO INDO. soe 
| ae : ee . BCKOEITIOS. ........-3 99.6 85.0 83.3 02.2 
has been inspired, not by the acts of inno- SIPGOT COP. 00 0 cose 33 .8 76.8 * i 88.7 
cent stockholders of the kinds here referred | Cabbages.............. 74.8 73.5 83.5 82.1 
ivthe a aur cert anen ah. Cantaloups Ete es loa 73.1 81.0 73.0 80.9 
| to, but by the conduct of bigger men, who, | Clover hay. 211111102) 7817 06:6 74-7 71:0 
employed by railroads and paid salaries for | earer sees. sent e ee eees ee a 9 : : 
é . } Mee sie sae oe 79.8 55 78.2 
rendering services to the roads and to the| ams Rene BaD hat eK 87.3 82.2 z8-4 83.3 
: ; f Se. CONGR Qoece ern 82. 7: 36.6 91.2 
public, have acquired for themselves, | poe, Toe ee “el 1 Ae sage er 
through manipulations or other unjustifi- | Kaffir corn, forage...... 74.3 83.0 84.0 092.8 
, ; OS Oe ee Bo. OscS 23.2 SS.7 
|able means, large fortunes. Millet seed............. 74.9 79.1 81.8 86.9 
It may be said here that, since the return a Nop hosoee er okee atte 84 - 83 .4 86.7 re 
ie a c : : Ee ee ree 43.6 <4: 30-7 14. 
| of high prices for stocks, material reductions Peanuts. . 11/1/1111 78:8 82.6 83.4 80.3 
; i share- Pears stele anne’ otans RS: ee ses Ae: ees 
iis ee ee ¢ > > > yf a a ee: 5 x ‘BBR he 
have been made in the number of share scat a a ea 8 ee a: 
|holders in great corporations. While on Strawberries........... 84.1 86.0 82.0 81.3 
, , ae. See Tomatoes mere eres. hse 6.4 81.3 
June 1, 1908, twenty-five railroads reported | wrist a? tse SLs es 


252,083 stockholders, an increase of 41,000 
| over the year before, and while forty manu- 
| facturing companies reported 322,277 stock- THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK ; 

holders in 1908, an increase of 25,900, many Bradstreet’s, in its weekly summary of 

of these, having found that more than 50; November 13, remarked that the general 
|per cent. has been added to the market | tone of commercial affairs was “buoyant. 

| price of their holdings, have sold out and | Large yields of most crops, and high prices 
| reinvested their money in bonds, real-estate | for them, are looked upon as “‘assuring a 
| mortgages, or have’ left it in banks. large, if not a record, volume of business in 
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most lines.” Continued mild weather, while 
helpful to building and other outdoor oper- 
ations, including plowing, had caused con- 
siderable complaint in the clothing trade, 
but in other lines reports were ‘to a high 
degree favorable.’ Already demand is 
active and a good spring business is being 
booked. Bradstreet’s sammary continues: 


While mild weather affects the coal 
trade to a slight extent, it is to be noted 
that the chief complaint from this trade, as 
from the lumber industry, is the growing 
scarcity of transportation facilities. In 
industry generally the report is still one of 
well-filled order books and of full-time run. 
Iron and steel production in all its forms 
is active, tho the advance of the season 
favors a slackening of the pace shown in 
October. The automobile trade is far be- 
hind on orders. In cotton goods curtail- 
ment is being still widely talked of as a 
probability when present supplies of raw 
material and orders now on the books arc 
used up or filled. ; 

Commercial collections are good as a 
whole, tho feeling the restriction of retail 
demand noted above. Bank clearings are 
still heavy and continue to show gains over 
a year ago’s very large totals despite a 
slight decrease at New York, where stock- 
market operations are restricted. 


Dun’s Review, summarizing conditions, 


prints the following: 


Railroad earnings during October in- 
creased 9.2 per cent. over 1908 and 2.7 per 
cent. over 1907, when panic conditions had 
not yet seriously affected railroad traffic. 
Bank clearings outside New York increased 
7.3 per cent. over last year and 4.7 per cent. 
over 1906, while in New York there was a 
decline of 3.7 per cent. as compared with 
1908, and an increase of 7.6 per cent. as 
compared with 1906. Exports at New 
York in the latest week were $2,587,525 
better than in 1908, but $6,628,969 less 
than the imports, which increased for the 
week $6,366,117 Over 1908. 

Liabilities of commercial failures that 
have been reported for November amount- 
ed to $2,859,995, of which $1,551,038 were 
in manufacturing, $1,133,486 in trade, and 
$175,471 in other commercial lines. Fail- 
ures this week numbered 233 in the United 
States against 264 last year, and 23 in 
Canada compared with 28 a year ago. 


RISING COMMODITY PRICES 


Financial circles are discussing with 
much interest the rising price of com- 
modities. Misgivings are quite common in 
those circles. Three reasons for alarm are: 
First, that high cost of living narrows 
the surplus investing power of the actual 
outside public. Second, a high price for 
necessities brings demand by laborers for 
higher wages. Third, higher cost of ma- 


terials, with possible higher wages, narrows | 


the real margin of profits to merchants and 
manufacturers. 

In reference to the third of these reasons, 
it is noted that railway employees in both 
the East and West have recently asked for 
substantial increases in wages, their de- 
mands being based on the higher cost of liv- 
ing. Railway officials seldom deny that the 
reasons given admit of any question. Brad- 
street's, in a special article on rising prices, 
believes that a number of articles among 
those which largely enter into one’s daily 
regimen ‘‘are bound to advance to even 
higher levels than those now prevailing.”’ 
The strain is felt not only by employees, 
but by manufacturers, who are forced to 
pay higher prices for raw products, they in 
turn advancing prices on the finished goods. 

Bradstreet’s index number for November 
1 shows that prices, as a whole, have 
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CHICAGO 


Guaranteed Irrigation Bonds. 
Public Utility Bonds. 
Circulars and full descriptive matter will be mailed upon request. 





6” Bonds, Guaranteed 


Three Suggestions for Investors: 





Buy securities from investment bankers of established 
reputation. Our recommendation in itself guarantees security. 
There never has been a day’s delay in payment of 
principal or interest on any bond we have sold. We spend 
months investigating every issue we handle. We own every 
bond we offer for sale. 

Buy guaranteed irrigation bonds. There is no better 
class of security for a savings investment than guaranteed irriga- 
tion bonds which are sold by reputable bankers—because they 
yield approximately 6 per cent, and are as secure in themselves 
as a government bond. The irrigation bonds we sell are 
guaranteed absolutely as to both principal and interest by a com- 
pany which has been in business twenty-seven years an! has a 
capital and surplus of $4,500,000. 

The United States Government has already — spent 
$50,000,000 in irrigating 3,000,000 acres of land, and will spend 
$100,000,000 more. ‘The first year’s crop from irrigated land 
often yields several times the amount of the mortgage. But— 
Investigate irrigation bonds thoroughly. Buy only 
those which have as their basic security the deposit of purchase 
money mortgages. Learn all about irrigation. We have written 
the only authoritative and comprehensive text book published 
relative to irrigation from an investor’s standpoint. This is not a 


booklet, or pamphlet, but a real text book. Write our depart- 
ment F for it. It costs you nothing. 


J.S. & W.S. Kuhn, Inc. 


Investment Bankers, 


BANK FOR SAVINGS BLDG., PITTSBURG, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Guaranteed Water Works Bonds. 
Municipal Bonds. 











Solid Silver Fountain Pen, $1.50 





This pen is trimmed with sterling silver and fitted l 


Your Copy of 


This Investment Authority 


| with a 14 Karat solid gold point. Our superb gold- | 


mounted pen, special price $3.00, makes an ideal Christ- 
mas gift. A written guarantee with each pen sold, 


ROSE PEN CO. 932 Tribune Building, New York 











| 
Listed Stocks 

We are in a position to give you any in- 
formation you may be desirous of obtain- 
ing with reference to the stock issues of 
Railroad, Industrial or other Corporations. 
Our statistical files are most complete in 
this respect, and your communications 
will receive our prompt and careful 
attention. 

Our Circular No. 459 gives valuable 
information regarding about 8O issues 
of stocks of well-known railroad and in- 
dustrial corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

We execute commission orders upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. We allow 
interest on daily balances, subject to 
draft, or on money placed with us pend- 
ing its investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: Albany, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass. 





























Is Just Off the Press 


You, as a conservative investor, will be in- 
terested in my new book, “Investment Facts.” 

It gives the bald, uncolored facts about 
North Dakota and North Dakota. Farm 
Mortgages. 

This type of investment is safe. Tempor- 
ary depressions that so disastrously affect 
other securities only demonstrate the more forcib]l 
that this is the best form of investment in the world. 

Of the million anda half dollars that I have handled 
and invested in North Dakota Farm Mortgages not 
one single cent has been lost to investors. 

My book explains why Williamson’s North Dakota 
Farm Mortgages 
yield an income a!- 
most twice that of 
investments of equal 
safety in the East. 

I have had 27 years’ 
experience in the in- 
vestment of funds. [ 
have made the study Q 
of securities my life 
work. j 

In my book I have 
endeavored to give 
my customers, pres- 
ent and prospective, Rae @ 
thebenefitof mystudy HE sis aaa ni 
eody guy elf 

ok is free for the YY ane 
asking. Iwillbeplad 7 ,,, Walter L. Williamson 
tosendittoyou.f6] F a wenon, | 
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6% Texas 


Irrigation Bonds 


$100, $500, $1,000 6% 
GOLD BONDS 


San Benito Land & Water Company 
Rio Grande Valley, Texas 


We are offering our customers this issue of 


$750,000—Netting 6% 
Maturities $75,000 May 1, 1911 
and 1912, and $100,000 yearly 
thereafter to and including 1917. 
Interest is payable semi-annually in 


New York or St. Louis. 

Bonds can be registered as to 
ownership. 

The security back of these bonds 
consists of first liens on lands sold 
to farmers, lands owned by the 
Company, irrigation plants, build- 
ings, etc., affording bond-holders 
A Total Security Of Over$2,000,000 


or 2 2-3 times the amount of indebtedness. 
45,000 acres of land are irrigated by the Com- 
pany's canals, over 90‘; by a gravity system. 
Perpetual water charges of from $4 to $10 per 
acre per annum will produce an income many 
times the fixed interest charges on bonded debt. 
This project has been examined for us and ap- 
proved by leading engineers of America, prom- 
inent irrigators and our own experienced force. 
Legality approved by Hon. Chas. B. Wood, 
Chicago, and Gregory, Batts & Brooks of Austin. 
The Rio Grande Valley is the Nile Country of 
America. Twelve months of growing season and 
the richest alluvial soil under irrigation produces 
enormous crops of sugar cane, corn, cotton, al- 
falfa, citrus fruits and mid-winter vegetables. 
Special circular, reports, photographs, 
opinions sent on request. 
Back of these bonds—our twenty years’ exper- 
ience—no losses. 
Thirty issues of other good bonds, cities, towns, 
school districts and timber !oans, netti.g 4°) to 
6%, for your selection. 
Customers in 39 States buy of us. 

ADDRESS : 


William R. Compton Co. 


Merchants Laclede Building 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Dept. D. Chicago Office : 205 La Salle Street 


legal 




















Before lending money to an individual, you assure 
yourself of his ability to repay. 
But some investors think a bond is different. It is 


—somewhat. But the advisability of assuring your- 
self of the soundness of the security is just as important. 


It is our business to buy and sell many issues of 
the most seasoned bonds. We regard it also our 
business to place at the disposal of prospective bond- 
buyers the result of our investigations and our 
facilities for rendering service and advice. 


Write for circular D 39. 
N. W. Halsey & Co. 
Bankers 


New York: 49 Wall St. 
Chicago: 152 Monroe St. 


Philadelphia: 1429 Chestout St. 
San Frarcisco: 424 California St. 








now ‘‘not only regained what was lost dur- 
ing the depression following the panic of 
October, 1907, but that they ‘‘closely ap- 
proach the best records ever obtained,— 
those witnessed throughout the first seven 
or eight months of 1908.” On the first day 
of November the index numbers stood at 
$8.9173, which reflects an advance of 1.9 
per cent. over the figures for October 1 of 
this year, and 7.9 per cent. over the number 
reported on January 1 of this year. Further 
comparisons are made by the writer: 





Extending the study, we find that the 
| current showing displays a gain of 10.5 per 
cent. over November 1, 1908, that it is 1.9 
per cent. above the same time in 1907, while 
a similar ratio represents the increase over 
November 1, 1906. Contrast with Novem- 
| ber 1, 1905, reveals a gain of 8.6 per cent., 
while as compared with November 1, 1904, 
| the advance is no less than 11.4 per cent. 
|On November 1, 1903, the index number 
| stood at $7.8671, which means that present 
| prices show an increase of 13.3 per cent., 
jand the gain over November i, 1902, is 

10.2 per cent. By stepping to another 
| view-point the gage shows that the Novem- 
| ber 1 index number—$8.9173—is 10.2 per 
jcent. over the most recent low point 
| touched on June 1, 1908, Dut that it is still 
' 2.3 per cent. under the high-water mark for 
;recent years, which same was reached on 
March 1, 1907. At the same time, the in- 
dex number for November 1 this year is 
56.7 per cent. over the lowest point ever 
reached within the life of our compilation, 
the low mark having been scored on July 1, 
1896—certainly a very deprest period, 
the like of which no one wants to again ex- 
perience. The showing as regards the 
groups of commodities which go to make 
up the total index number follows: 


July 1, Mar.1, Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1 













1896 1907 1908 1909 I9g09 
Breadstuffs.................$0.0524 $0.0817 $0.0973 $0.0993 $0.1011 
Live stock... . -1855 =. B15 .3210 = .4010 3965 
Provisions. 1.3619 2.1049 «20066 2.2214 2.2680 

i 12 20038-1883). 678 1768 

0 1.1975 1.1650 1.2500 1.2750 

2.7369 2.2787 2.5476 2.6023 

8466 -5758 5806 -5791 

0080 = 0062, 0067) .0071 

EER couse shane -B428 B26 R650. B84 

Naval stores........ -1170 -0639. 0972 «0947 

Building materia .0906 0829 -0805 .0805 

Chemicals and dru 6607 -7083 66379 «6137. 6068 

| Miscellaneous............. -21f 3632 26623170485. 

| Total.............-.--...... 5.7019 9.1298 = 8.0674 87478 89173 
{ 

On November 1, forty-three commodi- 


ties were higher than on October 1; forty 
were unchanged, and twenty-three had 
declined. Striking advances were made 
in live beeves, milk, eggs, butter, cheese, 
cotton and textiles. A compilation of the 
average index number for each year since 
1892 is then presented. It shows that the 
average for this year is the highest, with 
one exception—the exception being 1907 
—that has been recorded within the past 
eighteen years. 


TAKING CHANCES 


A staff writer for The World’s Work con- 
tributes to the October number of that 
periodical a suggestive paper on the risks 
and possible profits to the investor who 
takes a chance. He writes with caution, 
however, and does not fail to cite instances 
in which men, after a lifetime of taking 
chances, died leaving small estates. The 
chief incentive in taking chances is that 
when one succeeds the profit will be large. 
If he be of a scientific turn of mind and 
possest of large capital, a man will not buy 
gilt-edged bonds in a time of panic, because 
bonds of this class then sell not far from the 
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Increase Your Money’s 


Earning Power to 6°/c 





You conservative investors, who demand absolute 
safety and the largest. possible income_ consistent 
with such safety, should investigate our First Mort- 
gages on Improved Real Estate. 

These Mortgages we offer to net you a 6% income, 

_They are secured by well-located, improved modern 
city properties. We make no loans on suburban 
property, 

The financial world offers no better security thar 
does St. Joseph Real Estate. : 
_ St. Joseph is one of the wealthiest cities of its size 
in the United States. It isa city of homes and has 
a population of about 125,000. 

The real estate market is strong and active. 

We safeguard the investor in every possible way. 
The property must promise appreciation in value and 
the loan never exceeds { of a very conservative 
valuation. 

_ We make it our business to see that the insurance 
is kept in force, that the taxes are paid when due. 

We collect the interest each six months and remit 
to investors without charge. 

With every mortgage we furnish abstract of title, 
attorney’s certificate, and insurance policy with 
mortgage clause. : 

We guarantee absolutely the title to every piece of 
real estate upon which we have a mortgage. 

These mortgages range in amounts from $1,000 up. 

We have published a book, It gives the facts about 


St. Joseph and the mortgages which we offer. We 
shall be pieased to send it upon request. (1) 


Munger Realty ang Investment Co, 


Capital and Surplus, $135,000.00 


520 Francis Street St. Joseph, Mo, 


















We mean a Daus Improved Tip Top 
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ready to quickly make 100 copies from 
pen-written and 5V copies from type 
written original. Complete Duphica 
tor, cap size rints BY « 
13in. costs $5.00 ress 
want your money until you aresat- 
isfied, so if interested just write us 
to send it on 10 Days’ Trial, with- 
out Deposit. That’s fair enough isn’t it? Then sendto-day. The Felix 
P, Daus Duplicator Company, Daus Bldg , 111 John Street. New York 


WICS and TOUPEES 
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intheworld. Sent on approval. Rec- f 
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118 A Munroe Street Lynn, Mass, 
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50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE 
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HO. S Pula. 
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A Guide to 
lnvestments 


@ If you are considering the 
investment of funds and wish 
to obtain a booklet treating 
this subject in a simple and 
clear manner and intended 
for those whose knowledge 
of investments is limited, we 
shall be pleased to send you 
a copy of this pamphlet 99B 
without charge. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Stock 


with a 


Future 


Investors should read our latest report on the 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL CORPORATION 


Showing the wonderful prospects of this 
Company’s stock as an investment. 


The rapid expansion of business in the 
steel and iron fields assures a great in- 
crease in the security valuations of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


One of the oldest concerns in the steel 
industry, this well-known Corporation 
has been reorganized and its resources 
greatly developed by Cuas. M. Scuwas, 
who personally directs its affairs. 


It owns four highly efficient plants, to- 
gether with valuable and extensive iron 
mines. 


Its business is now growing to such 
proportions that the plant will soon be ex- 
panded with a view to doubling its 
earning capacity. Every investor 
knows what this will mean. 


Interesting facts in our Circular H-31. 
Write for it To-day. 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 
BANKERS 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway - - NEW YORK 














A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT UNIQUE 


O matter how many are the friends and 
relatives to whom you will send Christ- 
mas presents, isn’t it true that in the selection 
of a gift for some certain one you spend more 
time, do more thinking and planning than for any 
of the others? To this favored one you must 
send a gift that is away-from-the-ordinary—some 
token of your remembrance that is at once ap- 
propriate and unusual. Isn’t this true? 
We suggest that you, in your search for this 
one gift unique, include a study of the 


KENNEL DIRECTORY 
Dec. 4th and 1ith issues 


For what could be more unusual than to give some 
loved one or some endeared friend, a living present, in 
the form of a handsome, fine-blooded, well-bred dog, 
As a playmate for the children, as a friend of the 
“ grown-ups” or guardian of the home, a dog will con- 
stantly remind the recipient of your thoughtfulness 
and esteem. 

These issues will contain quite a number of high- 
grade offerings. 
of tine-blooded dogs will proffer you suggestions which 
should be of assistance at this Sosy Yuletide season. 
Remember—the issues are Dec. ath and 11th. 
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prices quoted for them in good times. Such 
a man prefers rather in bad times to take 
stocks or junior bond issues which have 
met with heavy declines, altho having | 
behind them real values. Popular fear and 
excitement force down such issues far be- 
low what they are worth. Public panic 
may become a ‘“‘great asset to any man 
armed with money and _ knowledge.” 
Knowledge, however, unless it possesses 
money, ‘‘pays no dividends.” At the 
| same time ‘‘money without knowledge has | 
wings of its own.” 

Many men are led, in times like the 
present, to buy low-priced stocks, altho in 
general low-priced stocks are not now cheap. 
The writer prints a list of active stocks 
recently prepared by ‘‘a young man in 





Boston as a fair investment for itself.” 
These stocks are all listed at below $22 per | 
share; some as low as $10 a share. 
| young man’s theory was that a similar 
investment made in former times would | 
have given him now holdings in Union! 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, Atchison, and | 
Baltimore & Ohio all at great advances. | 
While a venture of this sort may turn out 
all right, it is excessively hazardous in times | 
like these, altho it would be a good specula- 
tion at a time when catastrophy loomed 
| large on the immediate horizon. To buy 
| such properties when the market is high | 
lis ‘“‘to lay up a heritage of disappoint- 
| ment.” 





| A familiar example of what low-priced | 


| stocks may do for a man when bought in a 
| time of panic is afforded by steel common, | 

which a little more than a year ago could 
|have been bought for 20 and has recently 
| been selling above 90. So also might a, 
| buyer of Rock Island common have made 
'a handsome profit—nearly 200 per cent. 
|The writer remarks that conservative | 
| judges are of opinion that an investor of 
| this class ‘‘earns what he gets,” the mean- 
| ing being that he deserves his success be- 
' cause of the risk he took. 

Men who buy low-priced stocks in oe) 
speculative spirit are common in Wall 
Street. The habit with them becomes, in| 
fact, ‘‘a sort of disease.’’ The writer knew 

|a man who for twenty years lived in close 
touch with the market, always bought and 
'sold, but never speculated in the sense that 
he purchased stocks on a margin. His rule 
was never to buy a stock at a price higher 
than half its face value and never to sell | 
it under three-fourths of its face value. He | 
spent many useful years working on this | 
theory and talked freely of his methods to | 
other people, but when he died from worry 
in the middle of the panic of 1907, his ex- | 
ecutors found that his estate was worth 
only $725. 





| have a desire to speculate in this manner, is | 
not to make low-priced stocks and specula- 
tive bonds the properties in which the bulk | 
of his estate is invested. The man who 
jignores this maxim and spends his whole 
| time trying to pick ‘‘winners’’ from specu- | 
|lative issues “‘is pretty sure to lose in the 
‘end most of what he gains by hard work.”’ 
Speculative issues should be bought only 
in times of marked depression, and then 
| sold times repurchases 
jbeing held in suspense until marked de-| 
} pression occurs again. 


when are good, 


The | 














Wewantto send 
You a Portfolio 


of Samples of 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE-LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


If you care about the quality, 
character and impressiveness of 
your stationery—these samples 
will be valuable to you. They 
show you what really impressive, 
productive stationery is. They 
show you business forms on Cou- 
pon Bond; handsomely printed, 
lithographed and die-stamped in 
harmonious color combinations. 


If you buy business stationery you need these 
samples. They tell "you how to get the 
most impressive, most productive station- 
ery. They show you how your lettershead 
or check would look on Coupon Bond. 
They demonstrate and tell you why, of all 
bond papers, Coupon Bond is best qualified 
to serve you, and why it is the first choice 
of those who recognize the actual earning- 
power of high-grade stationery. 


This valuable portfolio is free. Send for it 
today. With this portfolio we will also send 
you samples of our Berkshire Text and Berk- 
shire Cover Papers. These are two most ex- 
cellent papers for fine book and booklet use. x 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 
aT Holyoke, Mass. 
Largest Manufacturers of Writ- @ 
} ing, Book and Cover, and other E 


Papers for Business Purposes. 
29 Mills. 
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Guaranteed Investments 


to NET you % 


I buy and sell First Lien 
Notes secured by well-im- 
proved and productive Farm 
Property in the Richest 
Black-land Belt of Central Texas. All 
paper I offer is secured by property the 
market value of which is double the loan. 
Amounts $500 to $5,000 are offered. Cor- 
respondence solicited from private investors 
and persons handling estates and trust funds. 


Reference: Any Bank in Texas 
Eastern References upon Application 
J.W. BUTLER 


President First National Bank 
Clifton, Texas 


Assets Over $300,000 
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How to Make 


Nae SERA A 


We guarantee titles to property any- 


where, and endorse the guarantee on 


the Bonds, thus making mortgage Bonds 


doubly attractive. 


We guarantee 














legality of issues, 


thereby insuring the Bond’s validity. 


Our experts deal with every phase 


of the Bond problem. We draw Mort- 


gages, furnish Bond forms, act as 


Trustee, and advise on methods of 


marketing Bonds. 





\ 
| THE RISE IN WESTERN FARM LANDS 


C. M. Harger, who for some years has 


| been well known as a contributor to pop- 


| ular magazines on Western industrial topics, 


has written for The Financier of New York 
[a brief, but suggestive, article on the finan- 
jcial side of the rise in Western farm lands, 
He deals especially with the heavy increase 
that has taken place in farm mortgages, 


these mortgages having been executed by 
farmers in order to buy more land; since 


their belief is that values wil) keep on 
/rising. The Middle West for eight years 
has witnessed “the most notable land 


price advance in its history.”’ 


Mr. Harger 


ei not even except the advances which 


followed the homestead period. More- 
over, the rise has been uninterrupted. It 
has “affected practically every acre be- 
) tween the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains.”’ The rise has also been felt 


Any corporation or community desir-| throughout the arable parts of the coast 


ing to issue salable Bonds will profit by 


consulting us. [1] 


Title Guaranty Trust Company 


Capital $2,500,000.00 Dept. C St. Louis, Mo 











“TWIN GRIP” 


PAPER 
FASTENER 


has double prongs that hold top, bottom 
and middle papers in an all-embracing 
gtip. Just a pinch and it’s on. Can be 
used over and over again. : 
Smooth, handsome and effective. 
Send for free samples in four sizes. 
The De Long Hook & Eye Company, 
Philadelphia, 


U.S. A. 



















6% and Safety 


ina First Mortgage bond issue of $350,000 
secured by one of the most valuable and 
commercially important Natural Resources 
of this Country. The bonds are in $500 
and $1,000 denominations and form an un- 
usually desirable investment because: 
1. The security is conservatively valued at 
$4,000,000. 

. Thebondsare issued under our Serial Plan 
and mature in equal semi-annual install- 
ments from one to seven and a half years. 

3. The bonds are protected by a sinking 
fund which will be sufficient to pay the 
entire issue from the exhaustion of less 
than one-fortieth of the security. 

4. The management of the property is in 
the handsof practical and successful men. 

5. Theearnings of the Company will amount 
to many times the annual requirements 
for both principal and interest. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Go. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Write your name and address in the lower margin of this 
advertisement, cut it ovt, and mail it to us and we will send 
you our cireular No. 682R, describing these bonds. 
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{region and even semi-arid regions have 
been affected by it to a remarkable extent. 
Prices ‘‘have doubled and trebled with 
such rapidity as to astonish even the 
Westerners themselves.’”’ 

Every one who has bought land has done 
so in a belief that he was ‘‘on the highway 
to fortune, as in many instances he has 
\been.”” Mr. Harger notes that it has been 
common for farms two hundred miles 


west of the Mississippi River and from six 


|to ten miles from a railroad station ‘‘to 
change hands at $100 an acre.” 
price, in the opinion of many experienced 
farmers, ‘‘is beyond the limit of earning 
good interest on the investment.”’ Sales, 
however, continue, and it is predicted that 
activity will continue in the immediate 
future. 

The result is that, to the 
general impression, there are probably 
more real-estate mortgages 
farms to-day than in the later nineties, 
when farmers were supposed to be over- 
burdened with debt.’’ This is true not 
only of. the number of mortgages but of 
the amounts involved. Official figures are 
at hand from the State of Nebraska. 
These show that, in 1907, 16,658 mortgages 
were filed for a total of $36,432,000, and 
that in the same year 17,990 were canceled 
for a total of $26,357,000. In 1908 the 
number filed was 16,108, the total being 
$34,408,000, and the number canceled 
16,094, for a total of $30,707,000. In these 
two years, therefore, the mortgage indebt- 
edness was increased $13,776,000. Ne- 
braska is probably a typical Western State. 

Mr. Harger comments further that these 
mortgages ‘‘represent a far less percentage 
of the real value of the land than formerly.” 
Many of them are for sums greater than 
was the selling-value of the land twelve 
years ago. Farmers “‘have borrowed for 
the purpose of buying more land or for 
imprceving that which they already owned.” 
The comforting thing about the situation 
is that farmers have not borrowed ‘‘to 
buy the necessities of life as was the case 
of old.”” The danger-line will come “‘when 
they go beyond their limit and take chances 
on the possible failure of crops.’’ 

Meanwhile, there has been among Wes- 
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Revised New 


} Edition of 

; The 
Spirit 
of the 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


With Drawings from Life by JACOB EPSTEIN 


EALISTIC sketches of the most 
populous Jewish quarter in the 


world, with the life-stories of many of 
its notable and interesting characters, 


their strange rites, customs, pursuits, 


recreations, hopes, and sorrows. 
SE REESE 


Some of the Interesting Subjects Treated 

Ghetto Jews and Other Jews. How the Ghetto 
Jew differs from the Jew elsewhere, and the inter- 
esting process of his Americanizing. 

The Wise Men of the Ghetto. Short Sketches of 
some of the Ghetto’s notable scholars, and the 
work that they have accomplished. 

The Women of the Ghetto, The “old” and the 
“new ”? Jewish women, showing how some never 


rise above the sweat-shop, while others become 
dentists, lawyers, physicians, and writers 
s 


The Cafes of the Ghetto. Glimpses of some of 
the favorite rendezvous of the Ghetto’s poets, 
authors, anarchists, and actors, 





The Ghetto Theaters. Distinctive playwrights, ac- 
tors, poets and scenes in the typical Ghetto theaters. 


Journalism in the Ghetto. The only quarter in the 
world having Yiddish newspapers —curious fea- 
tures of the eg with portraits of some pictur- 
esque contributors. 


Authors, Artists and Literature in the Ghetto. 
Types of poets, novelists, satirists and other wri- 
ters of the Ghetto, with examples of their writings, 
and interesting facts about their style, output, re- 
wards, etc.—Descriptions of the Ghetto artists and 
the new Ghetto School of Art. 


Odd Characters 
of the Quarter. 
Chats about odd 
personalities in the 
Ghetto, including 
Inventors, poets 
anarchists, an 
dreamers, 
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going at it 

with good ad- 
vice, given by one who has placed 
hundreds of young men and women. 
Get this new book—‘‘ How to Get a 
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in the Southwest and in Canada. Every 
month ‘‘thousands of home-seekers go to 


the panhandle of Texas and many of them 
buy.” Large tracts, 
were formerly used only as grazing-grounds, 


are now being transformed into farms. Par- 
titioned lands are being taken up, not only 


which as ranches 


by settlers, but by investors who seek to 
make profits from a rise. Lands which 
five years ago were sod for $3 an acre are 
now held at $20, or even more. The 
attractions of land in Canada will result 
this year, it is said, in an emigration of 
80,009 persons from the United States. 

Farmers in the West have therefore 
improved their condition, not merely be- 
cause of the rise in the value of their crops. 
Farms which were formerly worth not 
more’ than $3,000, have often risen to 
$12,090, so that the farmer begins to buy 
more liberally, not only of land, but of 
what to him are luxuries. But his debt 
may still be as great as it formerly was and 
his income may not have become mate- 
rially ‘larger. 

Discussing the question of further in- 
crease in values, Mr. Harger remarks that 
“if prices for farm-products continue at 
their present high tide the farms ought to 
continue’ ‘to be in demand, for they will 
return interest on the investment.’ lt 
is only when the price of land shall get 
beyond ‘the interest-returning point that 
investors will become cautious. That 
time, he says, is now approaching, altho 
the prospect is for ‘‘at least another year 


of rising prices and extensive speculation.” | 


{mproved methods in farming and alterna- 
tion in crops have wrought conditions 
which may postpone the cessation for a 
longer time. In the nature of things, 
however, ‘‘there can not be forever a rise 
such as has been a marvel during the last 
half decade.”’ 


WOMEN IN BANKS 


More and more do banks, in which do- 
mestic accounts are kept, give attention to 
a Woman’s Department. Earliest among 
banks in large cities in which this attention 
was especially paid was probably the Fifth 
-\venue of New York, now one of the great 
successes among family banks. Mrs. E. 
B. B. Reesor, in a recent number of The 
Banker's Magazine, has an article in which 
she says there are thousands of women in 
all parts of the country who wish to do 
business in banks, but ‘‘dread the first 
interview."’ Because of this fact, well- 
known banks in large American cities seek 
a capable business woman as manager of 
the Woman’s Department. Minor posi- 
tions are also being filled in constantly 
greater number by women. Not only are 
they employed as stenographers, filing- 
clerks and record-keepers, but in many 
banks ‘‘meet the customers over the count- 
«rs, receive confidences and advise clients.”’ 

A woman usually enters a bank as em- 
ployee on probation for three months, after 
she has signed her ‘‘secrecy bond,’’ which 
means that the affairs of the bank and of 
its customers ‘‘are no more hers to talk 
about than their money is hers to spend.’ 
She must also fill out a guaranty bond, in 
which any details as to her identity, asso- 
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Derby Office Furniture 


Convenient—{nteriors of Derby Desks are divided to meet the needs 


demanded by. the most methodical and exacting users 
of desks and office furniture. 


Substantial—j,, material and construction with 
Five-ply cross-bound writing beds, Three-ply panels, 


Drawer corners (front and back) dove-tailed, 


Drawer bottoms three-ply, paneled in, 
Four and eight-piece dove-tailed legs. 

Ele gan t— Designed by artists and made of the finest Mahogany, Quar- 
tered Oak and other woods, with durable and elegant fin- 


ish, which may be selected to harmonize with any office. 
Our thirty-five years’ experience in ofice outhtting is at your service. Ask 


our dealer in your town to show you the points of superiority of the Derby Desk. 


Anyone who needs a desk can afford a Derby. You will be pleased to know how 


reasonable the price. 













Specialty, choice mahog- 
any, but our ful) lines meet 
every taste and purse. 


Agencies in principa) cities, 
Catalog 2913 and name of 
nearest dealer on request, 
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he Limited Train 
| of Limitless Luxury 


for sleeping car passengers only, which em- 
bodies all that’s newest and best in equipment 
and service. 

The dining car service is just a little better 
than you can imagine. The de luxe 


Golden State Limited 


via Rock Island Lines 


realizes your expectations, and makes the three 
day trip to Southern California a perfect joy. 
Modern drawing-room and state-room Pull- 
mans, an observation salon and library, barber 
and valet service and a corner of your favorite 


club. 


Daily from Chicago to, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and San F rancisco, by the route of 
lowest altitude. 

Low altitudes all of the way mean sum- 
mer most of the way. : 

Other good trains every day from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and Memphis, 
with choice of routes. 

Send today for our new, beautifully illustrated 
book on California. Free on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 1815 La Salle Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Rock [sland-[risco Lines 
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Washington 


Its Sights and Insights 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and uncon- 
ventional description 





“This is an extraordinarily readable 
account of the great capital.”—Zutheran 
Observer, Phila. 

1zmo, Cloth. Many Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 
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PORTO RICO 


Our steamers afford passengers every luxury of 
modern travel. Perfect cuisine. All outside 
staterooms. Metal bedsteads instead of berths. 
Wireless telegraphy. 


Porto Rico is an Ideal Winter Resort 


A special cruise of three weeks can be taken 
from New York to and around the Island. The 
steamer is your hotel for the entire trip. The 


principal ports are visited. $140 covers all ex- 
penses. Write for illustrated booklet. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


12 Broad » New York 
Branch Ticket Offic 2, 290 Broa¢ 
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Established Thirty-one Years 


malignant and benign new-growths (except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 
(without resorting to surgical procedure), 
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This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 
Wallace E. Brown, M.D., North Adams, Mass. 
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ciations and home life are put down. She 
must live either at home or at some place 
that is approved of by the bank. In fact, 
“her whole life, as it were, is an open map 
before the eyes and minds of the head 
officials.”” Of the fitness of women for 
many bank positions the writer says: 


System and detail appeal to a woma: 
She slips quickly into the routine and 
grasps the meaning of the work; she pos 
sesses greater patience, has more physical 
endurance and is endowed with keener 
intuition than men. The part of the busi- 
ness to which she is assigned becomes at 
once to her her life; she wants it to succeed 
and puts her best thoughts into it. Every 
depositor is her friend; she feels that the 
accounts must grow and suggests ways tc 
young people of keeping their campeon she 
tells what their interest will be and does 
little sums for them, showing how money 
can be spent better on an increasing bank 
account than upon trifles that happen to be 
bought because, for the moment, they ap- 
peal to the eye, and the money is in the 
pocketbook to buy them. 

A customer’s signature is remembered 
as easily as a pattern on a piece of lace; the 
slightest deviation, and she detects it, and 
this power of picturing the tiniest details 
in the mind is of greatest service in remem- 
bering handwriting. I have not heard of 
a forgery where a woman stood as paying 
teller in a bank. Her fingers are quick in 
counting money, her eye observes each 
particular piece, she knows where every 
thing is, and when the day is done her 
balance is before her—she has not lost sigh 
of it for one moment during banking hours 

In the matter of salaries paid, the writer 
remarks that, in the lower positions, men 
and women receive the same amount fo: 
the same work. In higher places men re- 
ceive more. While there are plenty o! 
places for men with salaries of $5,000, she 
has never heard of one fora woman. The 
woman who gets $2,000 or $2,500 is looked 
upon as ‘‘a marvel of cleverness.’’ Salaries 
range from $1,000 to $1,500, a beginner re- 
ceiving $200 or $300. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ERIE RAILROAD 


The recent annual report of the Erie 


; Railroad Company has been commented 


on generally with favor and interest, in that 
it demonstrates the means by which the 


1road, having been saved from threatened 
| bankruptcy through the heroic efforts of th: 


late 


| its troubles. 


Mr. Harriman, seems likely now t 
enter upon a period of continued rest from 


A serious deficit has becn 


_converted into a considerable surplus, thx 





| tinental system. 


means resorted to having been not only 
the securing of an increase in revenue, but 
a marked diminution in operating-expenses 
Attention has been in particular called to 
the advantages which have resulted from 
what is known as the Gaymard cut, which 
has enabled a locomotive to haul a far 
greater amount of freight from the Dela- 
ware to the Hudson watershed, and thus 
effect a notable saving in coal bills and wear 
and tear of rolling stock. 
Coincident with these 
now heard rumors that the death of Mr 
Harriman may result in the Erie becoming 
eventually part of some great transcon- 
In Wall Street, rumors 
were started early in November that the 


comments, are 


} road had actually been sold to the St.Paul 


| system. 


This rumor died out, and then it 
was said that another road was about to 
the Erie—the Rock Island. This 


buy 
however, did not receive much 


rumor, 


‘ credence, mainly because the Rock Island 
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hus not sufficient credit to rehabilitate the 
Erie. 





A writer in 7/ie Financial World believes 
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that if the Erie should ever become part of | 
any great system it will be likely to go to! 
the Northern Pacific. Mr. Morgan and his 
house, who for years have been bankers and 
financial advisers of that system, are still 
’ deeply interested in the Erie, ‘probably 
the largest single holder of Erie securities; 
in fact, the largest creditor, for his firm last 
vear paid out several million dollars for 
coupons in order not to cripple the meager 
tinancial resources of the railroad.’’ Since 
Mr. Harriman’s death, it has fallen to Mr. 
Morgan’s house to shape the future of the 
rie. The question now is “‘whether it 
shall keep on struggling as an independent 
organization or become a part of a great and 
strong system.” 

The writer notes that Mr. Morgan is al- 
ready in charge of the reorganized Chicago 
& Great Western, ‘‘which will hardly be 
allowed to lead an independent existence 
long.’’ A consolidation of that road and 
the Erie with the young, rich and vigorous 
Northern Pacific ‘‘ would mean one of the 
strongest transcontinentallines.’’ The Erie, 
once rejuvenated properly, ‘‘could be made 
rich and prosperous, but only some road 
like the Northern Pacific could raise the 
necessarv funds for such a rehabilitation.” 


Then and Now 


A prince espoused a beggar-maid 
In days when princes were supreme, 
For which his fame will never fade, 
His love is every poet’s theme. 


Yet we should cease the deed to praise, 
For things have strangely altered since. 
This is the union nowadays— 
‘*A maiden weds a beggar prince.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Candid.—An alien wanted to be naturalized and 
was required to fill out a blank. The first three lines 
ot the blank had the following questions: ‘‘ Name?” 
“Born?” and ‘ Business?” 

He answered: 

‘* Name— Michael Levinsky.”’ 

‘ Born—Yes.” 


** Business—Rotten.''—Saturday Evening Post. 


The First Lesson.—FatHer- 
how do you like school?” 
CAROLYN (aged six)—‘*Oh, so much, papa!” 
FATHER—" That's right, daughter. And now what 
have you learned to-day.” 
CaroLtyn—" I've learned the names of all the little | 
boys.’’—Harper's Bazar. 


“Well, Carolyn, 


Shakespeare on Baseball.—I will 
* Richard III.” 

Now you strike like the blind man.—-‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

Out, I say.—'* Macbeth.” 

I will be short.—‘‘ Hamlet.” 


go root.— 


Thou canst not hit it; hit it! hit it!—‘‘ Love’s 
Labor Lost.” 
He knows the game.—"‘ Henry VI.” 


O, hateful error.—'* Julius Casar.” 
A hit, a hit, a very palpable b:t!—‘* Hamlet.” 
He will steal, sir.——‘‘ All’s Well That Ends Well.” 


Coaching 
Taf 


One of the many delights of a visit here is to take 
a coach ride through the Coconino pine forest 
on the rim of the canyon. 
Modern equipment, 
experienced drivers 
and fine roads, 
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The luxurious 


California 7 


Two to five days’ time, $6.50 rail-§ 
road fare, a reasonable hotel bill at El ¥-<)\ 
Tovar (management of Fred Harvey) 
and a few dollars for rim and trail trips 
—that’s all the extra expense. 


Write me for illustrated booklets— 
**Titan of Chasms,’’ ‘‘El Tovar’’ and 
*‘California Limited. ”’ wf 


(WN 
Santa fe 
SS VA 


8. F. Ry. System, 
wl the way 






1064 Railway Exch. | 
Chicago. 














Whom right and wrong have chosen as umpire.— 
“*Love’s Labor Lost.” | 
Let the world slide.—-‘ Taming of the Shrew.” | 
He has killed a fly.—‘‘ Titus Andronicus.” | 
The play as I remember pleased not the million. | 
— Hamlet.” | 


What an arm he has ‘Coriolanus.” 


They can not sit at ease on the old bench. 


“Romeo and Juliet.” 
Upon such sacrifices the gods themselves threw 
incense. —'‘ King Lear.” —Chicago Tribune. 






















IT’S SUMMER 


wn YAMAICA 


“THE LAND OF SCENIC AND CLIMATIC PERFECTION ’”” 


To add to the delightful charms of a winter vacation ia 
Jamaica and the West Indies, and to experience the please 
ures of luxurious voyaging, make the ocean trip on one of 
the superb 6,000-ton PRINZ steamers of the ATLAS 
SERVICE, (Hamburg American Line), sailing weekly from 
New York. 

These vessels offer all the comforts and conveniences of 
of our well known trans-Atlantic steamers. They are 
ideally adapted for this service. 

Commodious and home-like staterooms, splendid saloons, 
spacious decks, excellent cuisine. 


RATES One Way $45.00 
TO JAMAICA: | Round Trip $85.00 


Also cruises of 3 weeks duration and longer, calling at 


Jamaica, Colon (Panama Canal), Savanilla, Cartagena, Santa 
Marta, Port Limon, Costa Rica 


pare tie wa... 


i™ 


Leave New York every week. Rate, including state- 
room accommodations and meals, $125 upwards. 


Send for Booklet giving full particulars. 


Hamburg-American Line 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St.Louis San Francisco - 
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E SPRING 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


Modern Hotel, Steam Heat. Electric Lights, Room® 
with private bath—Golf, Riding, Hunting Reserve- 


TATE SPRING WATER 


Prescribed by physicians, on sale by 
druggists, everywhere, for Consti- 
ation, Dyspepsia, Stomach, Liver, 
idney, Bladder, and Blood Troubles. 


J. M. STUDEBAKER, automobile manu- 
facturer, South Bend, Ind., says: 


‘‘L owe my life and health to the 
waters of Tate Spring.” 


PRICES f. 0. b; Case, 1doz. 14 gal. Bot. 
$5.00; Demijohn 5 gal. $2.25; Rocker- 
john 5 wal. $2.75; Carboy 12 gal. $3.75; 
Bbl. 33 gal. $5.00; }4 bbl. 15 gal. $3.50, 


Tate Spring Co., 


Tate Spring, Tenn, 
j P. 0. Box. ea) 


By Prinz Steamers of the 
Atlas Service; modern 
in every way; fare one} 
way $45; round trip $85. 
Steamers sailing weekly 
from New York. Other | 


Write us for booklet 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN — 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


ENT: 


STON 
SAN FRANCISCO | 





CLARR’S TWELFTH AN. | 
EUAL CRUISE, February 
1910. 73 days, 4 up, by specially 
chartered cruiser, eo cruises round | 
- world. ‘lours to Europe. | 
©. CLARK, Limes Building, New York. | 


PT PALESTINE 
EG ® TURKE?Y. GREKCE 
OBERAMMERGAU | 
Eleventh season. 
ferent dates W.bur 

U NNE 





Nope of tours at dif- | 
Write for booklet. | 
NG & CO. } 
2 ecaindactt House Boston, Mass. | 


FLORENCE VILL 





A 7-months’ 
trip under 
PERFECT 


th 
DEC. it CONDITIONS 


ROUND tm WORLD 


also Japan— —South America 


EUROPE—PASSION PLAY 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 











CASTLE HOT SPRING 


| frostless, rainless, sunny. 
| tain trails, shoot quail. 


| ruary. 


| Europe, including Oberammergau. 


FREE TRI 


| to an organizer. of a party of eight. Address 


EUROPE 





424 Boylston Street - - Boston 








Florida’s 
unique 
Planta- 
tion Resort, in the famous lake regions 
Hunting and fish hing. 500 acres orange 
oves. Modern accommodations. Open 
ec. 15th. Write for terms and booklet. 


H. GUY NICKERSON, Florence Villa P. O., Fla. 





16th Annual Private Train Tour to | 


ALL 


including 

Mardi Cras 
The city, the tropics, the beaches, the moun- 
tains, the prehistoric ru s luxu- 
rious, reettal DAYLIGHT carci worn aerk 
guidance. 
Assn., 








|W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 


Address The American Tourist | 
1417 Marquette e Bldg. Chicago, Til. | 


BEEKRrIAN'’S 


Send forafree 72-page Foreign Travel Book 
“BIG AND LITTLE JOURNEYS” 
containing detailed itineraries of attractive 
Tours under escort and independent to 
the Orient, Europe and Oberammergau 
Passion Plays, 1 1910. 

KMAN TOURIST CO. 


ANCIENT CITIES 
of Yucatan, Mexico 


UCATAN is marvelous. Yucatan w 

the cradle of all human progress. 

Her fifty ruined and party buried cities 
amply testify to this fact. Her prehistoric 
Mayan cities antedated every other civiliza- 
tion in the world, and their ruins are 
intensely interesting to all, whether anti- 
uarian, world-traveler, or casual tourist 
ucatan is a delightful country and is easily 
Feched by mone of the ma nificent WARD 
aon =e go SOME- ieorabere deenikte nee Renta ie = 
why not in ||] orWueatan to _— 


340 wokloaioz Street, Boston, Mass, 
in10, ith the added Department B, Ward Line, New Vetk.or 


EUROPE & attraction of the | YUCATAN TOURS BU u 


PASSION PLAY 
s P. O. Box 25 Progreso, Yuc., Mex. 


Send for Booklet é 
MARSTERS FOREIGN TOURS | TABET’S HIGH-CLASS TRAVELS 
| Small, select and limited parties 


298 Washington St., Boston 
The Holy Land 
Turkey & Greece: 
Booklet an 
d further partic 


31 Wert Thirtieth St., New York 
ars on reques 


SALIM L. TABET, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SMALL SELECT PARTIES EGYPT 























Unique, 
restful, 
health and pleasure resort in semi-tropic Southern 
Arizona, easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate 
In mid-winter ride moun- 
play tennis or swim out- 
High-class hotel, with annex, bungalows and 
seeps Write for booklet. 
A. . CHAFFEE, Mer., Box K, Hot Springs, Ariz. 


WORLD TOUR leave in November 
and January, also 
ORIENTAL TOURS in January and Feb- 
November ‘Tour to Spain, Sicily, 
Italy, France. 
Twelve Tours in 1910 for all parts of 


doors, 











THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
424 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


PALESTINE — 1910 


Oberammergau 
Write for particulars and itinerary 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Egypt and Palestine. 
British tsles Tour. 
berammercau Specia 
Berlin-Athens-Rome- 


25 
S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Passion $240° 


I @Y EvRoPE (60 days) and up 
Educational Tours. Preparatory Reading. 


THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
206 Berkeley Bidg., Boston 











DE POTTER TOURS 


(31st year) S32 Broadw New 


fork 
to Europe or in America 
will be given at any time 


BABCOCK’S TOU 








Dean S8t., Brooklyn 
PASSION PLAY 


apn ru 9200 


14-Z% BEKACON STREET, BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
One cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send two-cent stamp 
‘or catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 


European Tours 
Parties Limited—Good Hotels 
$170 epost References 


VIDSON’S TOURS 
5931 Penn Avenue, 
Via Gibraltar 


JOHNSON’S TOURS cvencmmereen 


June, 1910, High-grade. 12th year. Book and map. 





























ORIENT— Five weeks in Egypt—Palestine. 
a ay me AU—Eleven Tours. 
NOR AP&—With or without Russia. 
iar Foun italy. Germany, Holland, 
England. 
Our leaders show you much modern life 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS APPLETON, WIS. 


THE ORIENT {910 


KG YPT-PALESTINE-GREECE 
Sail in February and enjoy the idea) 
season. It is time to make preparations. 
Our plans are made—we include the 
Passion Re oats AUER Ra Send 
or announce 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Bostun, Mass. 








Pittsburg, Pa. 














Send for 
booklet. 


EUROPE, ‘<eti" The Ideal Way 


Ideal Tours, Box 1055 Pittsburg 
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Columns 








Classified Columns 











~ ‘REAL ESTATE 


ALFALFA AND FRUIT LANDS in the | I | 
Pecos Valley, #50 an acre and up, will 
make you rich in a few years. Write to-day 
for Pecos Valley literature and six sary s 
subscription to “The Earth,” our land 
journal, free. 0, L. Seagraves, weet: Col- 
onization Agent, A. T.&8. F. , 1172 D, 
Railway E Exchange, ‘Chicago. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to pate th 
ability. 7 OU: BOOK and WHAT 

NVENT, with valuable List of Inve tione 
war whom sent free, ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16.00 for 
others. Patents secured by us idvertised 
free in Yorld’s ier sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., *F.”’ Washington, 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 offered for 
one invention Book ** How to Obtain a} 
Patent’ and ** What to Invent” sent free. | 
Send rough oe for free report as to} * 
patentability Patent obtained or Fee re- 
turned. We adve -rtise your patent for sale 
at our expen “stablished 16 years 
Cc handlee & Chandlee. Patent Attys 
985 F Street Washington, D.C, 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of | 
six cents eS 

8. & A. B, LACEY 


Dept. 8, 4 ashington, D. C. Estab. 1869. Pe 


PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: **What | | 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in | 


Patents’ and 61-p. Guide. Special offer. | 
- Vrooman, 806 F = Vashington, D. 








PATE NTS promptly obtained or no fee. 
Best rates, refere onces and Epaults, Free | 


arches . SWIFT 
Ww ash ington D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT and Pay. 
Advice and books free. Rates reasonable. 
ighest references. est resultse 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawy 
612 F Street Ww ashington, D. QO. 





FOR BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


INDEX 
Your telephone books or any other books, 
two sets te 


‘Address UTILITY CO., Dept. G 
Pascha)) P. 0., Phila., Pa. 





| Bonds based on Real 


\ of Kersey cloth, lined with muskrat; 


(VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ST. IGATE CALIFORNIA SECURI- 
TIES which return from 5% to 64% on the 
investment. We buy and sell 
investment bonds 





an 


Bankers, l'rust Companies, Trust Estates | 


and Individuals demanding — absolutely 
sound securities. Vill gladly furnish in- 
formation concerning California Securi- 
ties and special information regarding 
bonds we offer for sale. Municipal and 
See Bonds to return greatest yield; 
high-class Public Utility Bonds. Building 
Estate Security, 
Water and Trrigation Bonds. 
HENRY A. COIT. THE BA 
cannes GOALIE ORNI a Los 


Angeles, Cal. 


AN N INVESTMENT. IN REAL ESTATE 


ets 5% to 7 


vestigate. Write for free sample copy of 
*BONDS on MORTGAGES,"" Monad- 
nock Buildin icago. 


W RR M. AKE AND SEL 1, CONSERVATIVE 


Ln 2 Okl 
SOULHWESTE BN Bint a home: 
C P. 0. Box 277, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years, 


et us start you in the collection business, 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 
plan. AMERICAN COLLEoTION SERVICE, 
Sta Detroit, Michigan. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC 














RAM 


| pumps water by water power—no attention 


—no expense—2 feet fall elevates water 50 
feet. ete. Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
RIFE Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Bldg. New York. 


FOR MEN ‘ 





Ww EAR A FUR. LINED OVERCOA as 
sell direct at wholesale prices. $30 for acoat 
per- 
sian lamb collar. Retailers ask $0. Fit 
and workmanship week Send size; 
we will shi ‘or ine “Saaceae 


IMPORTERS FUR COMP 
14 West 22d Street } New York. 


| charge of a new plant. | 
} Clay very high quality; quantity unlimited, 
| 


Address | 
ANK OF SOUTH- \s 
| parties. wi nde 


ot affected | 
ore moe or panics. Absolute ‘ly safe, steadily | 
| increasing in value. From $500 upward is. In- 


| Dept. M, 57, 


We | 





HELP WANTED 

ART AND UTILITY POTTERY } 
Wanted: experienced young man to take 
Splendid location. | 


___ SITUATIONS WANTED 
YOUNG WOMAN, classical college, univer- 
sity, foreign education, speaks French, Ital- 
ian, wants jiterary position, tutor or transla 
tor. C.R. o. Oxford St., Bk 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 











and mined at extremely low price, Address 
Box No. 230, Care Literary Digest. 
Railway Mail Clerks-Commenc ement salary | Pp 
apid ——— bi $1400. oie | 
ations everywhere soon. Preparation free 
yrite for schedule. Franklin Institute, ‘Bend postal-note or draft 
oe ~ Rochester. N. ¥ WERNER EGGERTH 
ANTED experienced land salesmen, | 1614 Montgomery Ave. Spokane, Wash. 
onus of handling townsite proposition, 4 
Salary and pit eral oe. noe right OLD ,BOOKS—An extremely choles it 
Neth ay row NSITE COMPANY | rich in the best editions of the great Dram- 
Minn. | atists, Catalogue on request. 
| George P. Humphrey Rochester, N. Y, 
| | HOTEL and DINING-ROOM ETIQUETT F, a 
; | Teaches the art of ordering Dinners, after- 
Rochester, N. Y. | theatre suppers, ete, .at Leading Hotels and 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT | Brvivh'Sc. fouisvilies m7 nm Pe 
TYPEWRITERS, every make, each entire- | 
ly rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed satis- | PHOTOGRAPHY 
factory or may be returned. lllustrated list | “pNLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 


free. Agent's discounts. ‘Typewriter Clear- | g,¢cia]—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York City. | 720 Expert Developing, Print- 


\ 7c with order, 
Never Before Offered; Rebuilt Underwoods, | ing and Enlarging. Regular r price list 2c 
Olivers, Remingtons, ‘othe rs, $15to$38; worth | stamp. BT. L. 
doubles cont eee ice Fea NY Expert Photo Finishine Wilkes-Barre. Pa 
solidated Typewriter Exc,, 245 B’way, N. Y. | 
<0 FOR WRITERS 
Remington, $12.00; Smith } AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
Oliver, $29.00. Yez a guaran Har | should communicate with 
FOR THE HOME 1151 Tribune Building, New York City 
A SAMPLE OF PAGE FENCE FREE! MISCELLANEOUS 
Send for an actual sample of famous fase | 
Open RH 
Hearth Page Wire—the strongest fen | MOTION F PIOTU RE MACHINES. | 
See the Page Knot — the anor EA aah plies ‘5 
Fence Oata)og, explaining its amazing dur- j ‘ 
ability, ‘elasticity and economy. Just a| Harbach & Co., ~~ Filbert St.. Phila., Pa. 
Co., Box 211 F Adr rian, Michigan. 1000 FAMILIES, 0) Coatsof-Arms, in our 
the fe trated. Price 15 cents. esearch and Put 
Se is 016 a Pg ea: Hales FRANK ALLA 
FOREST HOME FARM, reellvi Co. 
HONEY—Direct from Apiary; flav. r and Autogra 
- | AUTOGRAPH oe ETIE 
cac. Superior to other honey. Prices and aS 
information free. Spencer Apiaries, Nord 


Est. 1881). Con- 
Typewriters. =Hammond, Franklin, es 
oes, pales ape 
Typewriter Exch. Rm. 37,217 W 15th St. N Y: | The Cochraue Publishing Co. 
Woven Wire Fence. See the Basic Moving Pictures, etc. 
that can'scome of! Geta Free copy of Face Buy Magic Machines, Films, Slides, ete. 
postal Address Page Woven Wire Fence 
VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS. | new Catalogue. 135 pages, beautifully Mus- 
Purcellville, Va. | . 3 West 42d Street, 
sweetness of Calif. Sage; finest flavored deli- iz 
hoff, Oalif. \NY. 


“MY OWN PHILOSOPHY and other 

oems and Dram This a 300-p: 

| book, 8vo, cloth ; 
of original ideas. 
of $1.50 to 


““Anely bound. and "full 











324 Security Building Minneapolis, 
RAILWAY MAIL CEERKS WANTED. 


FRANKLI N "INSTITUT E, 



































Film 








EN GEN FALOGICAL 
‘New Yo 
aphs 
S of Celebrities 
foe Price liste, 
h Ave-. 


Pub. “THE ( COLLECTOR, i ‘i & year. 














